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THE OUTLOOK. 


A serious strike has taken place in the iron mills. 
The intimate connection of the various sections 
and the thoroughness of the organization of the 
workingmen is indicated by the fact that the strike in 
Pittsburgh was followed almost immediately by 
similar ones in Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis and other points. Practically, it may be said 
that the iron-mills of the country are to-day idle. 
The avowed grounds of the strike differ somewhat in 
different localities; each party, of course, accuses 
the other of being responsible for it, and avoiding or 
evading the former basis of agreement between the 
employer and the employed. For the real reason, 
however, one must look beneath the surface. Prices 
have advanced ; expenses of living are greater; the 
workingman hears on every side of the great pros- 
perity of the country ; he sees men about him grow- 
ing rich and richer ; he remains poor ; and he strikes 
to get a share of the profits. The truth is that the 
profits are largely visionary. An unnatural inflation 
stimulates supply but opens no foreign markets for 
manufactured articles. The home demand is soon 
stocked, if not overstocked ; and the manufacturers 
believe that they can better wait and sell surplus 
goods than increase wages. It is the old story, re- 
peated in our country every decade ; and it is due to 
the fact that a prohibitory tariff at once increases all 
prices and expenses and shuts-off all foreign markets. 
Our protectionist friends point to the prosperity of 
the country as aconclusive argument in favor of a 
prohibitory tariff. That country is not truly prosper- 
ousin which industry is chronically affected with chills 
and fever, with alternate depression and overstimu- 
lation. Such a strike is not a conclusive argument 
against a prohibitory tariff ; but it does demonstrate 
that a prohibitory tariff does not insure a secure and 
permanent prosperity. 





Only a skillful parliamentarian can hope to under- 
stand the intricacies of the proceedings in the House 
last week. We make no attempt to explain them, 
and simply state the issue in the simplest form for 
non-parliamentary readers. Under the Rules, in a 
nearly evenly-divided House, a strong and resolute 
minority can, by a series of dilatory motions, prac- 





tically prevent the consideration of and final action 
upon any pending business, Resort to such motions 
is not infrequent, and is termed ‘‘ filibustering.” 
For several days the House has been prevented 
from considering a report of the Committee on Elec- 
tions unseating a Democratic and seating a Repub- 
lican candidate from South Carolina. At last, on 
Monday, the Republicans called up a report from the 
Committee on Rules, amending the Rules so as to 
prevent all dilatory motions in contested election 
cases. The Chair, after a debate upon the question, 
refused to entertain dilatory motions which were 
introduced for the purpose of preventing the House 
from considering this report ; and in sodoing refused 
to entertain even an appeal from his own decision. 
This is certainly a dangerous precedent, and it elicited 
a strong protest from the Democratic side of the 
House. But the events of the preceding week had 
demonstrated that the House could do no business 
unless the Speaker cut the Gordian knot which the 
minority prevented the majority from untying; and 
the protest will not arouse any grave fears for the 
country in the minds of the public at large. The 
Rules having been amended, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections was promptly taker up, dis- | 
cussed and disposed of. The debates did not exhibit 
any good reason for the long delay, and the action 
of the House, in unseating the Democratic Mr. 
Dibble and giving his seat to the Republican Mr. 
Mackey, is generally sustained by the Independent 
press. 





More haste, less speed, is an old proverb ; and it 
has just received curious illustration in Ohio, The 
Constitution of that State provides that no 
license to traflic in intoxicating liquors shall be 
granted by the Legislature. This clause was en- 
grafted in the Constitution by the friends of prohibi- 
tion, and was very satisfactory as far as it went. 
Under this Constitution a curious form of prohibi- 
tion, if that name may be applied to it, was incorporated 
in the statutes of the State. These provided that no 
alcoholic liquors should be sold to be drank on the 
premises; but they put no restrictions on the 
sale of liquor to be drank elsewhere—except pro- 
visions prohibiting sale to minors, to drunkards, on | 
Sunday, and the like—and none other to the sale of | 
ale, beer and cider. The practical regult was a very | 
free trade in drink ; and the Legislature was driven | 
to an endeavor to put some further limits to it. This | 
they attempted todo by what is known, fromits author, | 
as the Pond law. Thislaw granted no license; it in terms | 
declared that it should not be construed as a license 
law ; but it laid a special tax on all dealers, required 
every dealer to file a bond with sureties for his faith- 
ful compliance with the provisions of the act, and 
declared all dealers who should fail, or refuse, to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. The Supreme Court has 
now held (one judge dissenting) that this act is un- 
constitutional ; that it is in fact a license, since it 
gives permission to sell to certain individuals and 
prohibits all others ; and that the requirements and 
restrictions which it imposes on the liquor traffic are 
null and void. Ohio, therefore, finds herself in this 
curious predicament: she has a constitution which 
prohibits license, and a public sentiment which has 
hitherto prevented prohibition. Whether her tem- 
perance workers will attempt to change the public 
sentiment or the constitution remains to be seen. 
For the present the only effect of her constitutional | 
prohibition of license is to assure her free trade in 
liquor. We hope that the Iowans will not fall into a 
like trap in the campaign which they are now con- 
ducting for engrafting a prohibitory clause upon the 
constitution of their State. 








The outlook for Andover is not encouraging. 
Enough money was secured to enable the Trustees 
to offer (informally) a chair, though not of sys- 
tematic theology, to Dr. Newman Smyth, on an in- 
dependent foundation, and, therefore, without re- 
quiring either subscription to the creed or the ap- 





probation of the Board of Visitors. But Dr, 
Smyth, perhaps wisely, declined to entertain an in- 
vitation which would bring him to the institution 
under the expressed or implied condemnation of a con- 
siderable party in the Congregational denomination, 
and subject to the fire of critics who, whatever may 
be said of their zeal, certainly have not shown either 
charity or impartiality. He has accepted a call to 
the pulpit of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New 
Haven. Whether his occupancy of this pulpit 
will be accompanied by or lead to any instruction in 
Yale Theological Seminary we are not informed, 
That he will preach to a considerable congregation 
of students, at least for a time, is very certain, 
Meanwhile the present junior class numbers but 
five members; and with a diminishing faculty, 
and public notice to all students that no theology 
can be taught that varies from that of 1808, 
the prospects of a large junior class next year 
are not brilliant. The rumor of the street, that 
Joseph Cook is Prof. Park’s candidate for Professor 
of Systematic Theology, probably is not more worthy 
of credence than other street rumors; if true, it is 





hardly probable that the Board of Trustees would 


attempt to build up the Seminary by asking a 
popular orator to occupy the chair of Drs. Woods 
and Park. The project of removing the seminary 
to Cambridge is seriously discussed ; the chief ob- 
jection is want of funds, The advantages are many 
and obvious: university society ; university libra- 
ries ; an academic atmosphere; and contact with 
life and the world, which ministers need perhaps 
more than men of any other profession. The best 
thing Andover Seminary could do would be to leave 
the creed and the funds of the Founders on Andover 
Hill and make a new start in some university town ; 
but this requires a large endowment, which it is not 
easy to secure, 





But it is certain that Andover must abandon the 
creedal bonds if it means to compete with free insti- 
tutions of learning. This fact is emphasized by the 
refusal of Dr. Smyth to accept an independent call 
to the seminary ; still more by the refusal of Pro- 
fessor Curtiss to leave the freedom of Chicago for the 
bonds of Andover ; and still more by the resignation 
of Prof. J. Henry Thayer, the well-known Greek 
scholar and for years the Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture. When he accepted the chair in 1864 he made 


| as the basis of his theological examination his own 


statement of faith, and was accepted by the Trustees 
upon that statement, signing the historic creed on 
his inauguration as a part of the ceremonial, and on 
the assurance of the Trustees that the two were 
regarded by them as, ‘‘for substance of doctrine,” 
identical. The actual administration of the Semi- 
nary, up to that time and since, has proceeded upon 
the assumption that the closing words of the creed, 
‘* according to the best light God shall give to me,” 
qualified all the rest ; that the primary intent of the 
trust controlled the secondary intent; that the 
creed was made for the Seminary, not the Seminary 
for the creed; and therefore that the creed must be 
so interpreted, within the limits of evangelical faith, 
as to preserve the teaching power of the Seminary, 
The recent claim, however, that the Seminary is 
‘‘anchored to a past phase of orthodoxy,” coupled 
with the public charges of insincerity, preferred 
at first against Dr. Smyth, and then against the 
whole Faculty, for signing a creed to which they do 
not agree ‘‘ without the least alteration, addition or 
diminution,” led Professor Thayer to ask the Board 
of Trustees to set forth officially the principles of in- 
terpretation which have controlled their actual ad- 
ministration. This the Board have declined to do, 
because such public avowal, while it would accord 
with the past history, might provoke further contro- 
versy, and possibly even an appeal to the courts, 
Professor Thayer has therefore refused to re-sign the 
creed as required by the trust deeds, while reaffirming 
the doctrinal views on which he was originally ap- 
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pointed. He declines to remain as a teacher of the 
Greek New Testament if the condition of his teaching 
is understood to be a covenant to teach it, not in ac- 
cordance with a living Christian scholarship, but 
with the embalmed creed of a dead past. We have 
stated at some length the facts in this case, which have 
been misreported in other quarters, We have only 
to add that we wish the entire Faculty had combined 
with Professor Thayer in refusing to sign a creed 
whose interpretation and meaning are ambiguous, and 
so had compelled the Board of Trustees and the 
Visitors to choose, if need be, between an endow- 
ment without men and men without an endowment. 





The situation in Egypt remains practically un- 
changed ; if anything, it is more confused than a 
week ago. The Khedive stills holds his place as the 
nominal head of the government, although without 
power. He has had the pleasure of hearing his pos- 
sible successors suggested, the most prominent of 
them being Halim Pasha, whom the troops in the 
barracks at Cairo have been enthusiastically nomi- 
nating for Khedive. Tewfik Pasha, the present 
Khedive, is, unfortunately for himself, a man of more 
than oriental vacillation; if he had had any decision 
he would have avoided the present crisis by promptly 
decapitating Arabi Bey weeks ago. The Ex- 
Minister of War remains the real ruler of the 
country, with the soldiery and the Nationalists back 
of him in determined and united support. The 
problem which France and England are trying to 
solve is how to get him out of the country, and it 
promises to be a very perplexing question. A con- 
ference of the Powers has been called to meet at 
Constantinople, but the Sultan has endeavored to 
head off European interference by dispatching a com- 
mission to Egypt for the purpose of bringing about a 
reconciliation between the Khedive and his rival, 
and restoring order. Such commissions are, how- 
ever, generally futile in the East; the present one 
will probably secure no more definite result than an 
interval of delay. It is very doubtful, in fact, if the 
foreign powers will allow the Sultan to make his 
interference effective enough to give him any shadow 
of authority in Egypt. 





Garibaldi, whose death occurred at Caprera last 
Friday evening, is one of the most romantic figures 
in the history of the century. A successful revolu- 
tionist, his life suffered none of those reverses of 
popular interest or anti-climaxes of heroism which 
are quite common among men of his class. His 
great achievement which resulted in the unification 
of Italy has not been dimmed by any declensions in 
purpose or fame since its performance ; on the con- 
trary, he held the reverence and love of his country- 
men to the very end. His speech was not always 
wise, but his absolute integrity of purpose and sin- 
gle-minded patriotism gave even his mistake a dig- 
nity. There was something of statesmanship in his 
recognition of the actual needs of Italy, shown by his 
willingness to accept a constitutional monarchy 
rather than stand irreconcilably for a republic, for 
which he knew Italy was not yet prepared. Among 
the single-hearted patriots and effective men of the 
age he must have a permanent place, 








A BAD EXAMPLE. 


HE President of the United States owes a certain 
duty of respect to public opinion, and President 
Arthur is making more than a serious mistake in 
ignoring, not to say despising it. The Christian 
Union has not hesitated to criticise public acts of 
General Garfield’s brief administration, nor to com- 
mend public acts of President Arthur’s. Itis neither 
the advocate nor the censor of any administration. It 
has therefore the better right to give expression to 
the almost universal regret and measurable humilia- 
tion which the country feels at the associates with 
whom President Arthur is surrounding himself, and 
the reputation which he is gaining. It may be said 
that no man is responsible for the cartoons of a 
lampooning paper; but it is certain that no Ameri- 
can journal would or could have printed the carica- 
tured portrait of either Hayes or Garfield with a wet 
towel tied around the head and the legend beneath, 
**Oh! why did I go to New York to see the boys ?” 
No man can prevent others from caricaturing him, 
but he can by his conduct determine whether he 
shall be caricatured as an apostle of temperance or as 
the sufferer from a debauch. The Christian Union 
is not regarded, among those who are Puritans of the 
Puritans, as a eulogist or even a defender of a rigor- 
orous and ascetic Sabbath observance. Because it 
stands always and everywhere for Christian liberty it 





has the better right-to condemn, in perfectly plain 
language, such a public abuse of liberty ‘for an oc- 
casion to the flesh” as the expedition of President 
Arthur and his not over-reputable companions on 
Sunday evening to the trout ponds of Long Island. 

When such a party as this, including President Oor- 
bin of the Long Island Railroad, Commissioner 
French, ex-Superintendent Smythe, and ex-Senator 
Conkling, start off on a fishing excursion into the 
country, under such circumstances that the omni- 

present reporter sees a vision of a Sunday evening 
supper—‘‘ brook trout, lamb, beef, with libations, 

frugal though they were, of good wine ”—the better 
sentiment of the country cannot but recollect with a 
sigh the pure and wholesome public life of Presidents 
Hayes and Garfield, and quietly resolve that four 
years hence it will not allow fear of personal pique or 

wildness of momentary enthusiasm to put upon the 

Presidential ticket any man of doubtful reputation or 
doubtful associates. The country can afford to have 

a mistaken public policy maintained through four 

years of misadministration, better than it can afford 

to have a bad example of Sabbath-breaking, impiety, 

and vulgarity set before the whole community by 

men of the first eminence in social and public and 

political station. 








A BIT OF HISTORY. 


FTER the treaties of England and France 

with China had been extorted by force, a 

treaty was entered into between the United States 

and the Empire in which there is manifested the 

evident desire of the Chinese to express their es- 

pecial and peculiar friendliness to the American 
people. It contains such phrases as : 

Desiring to establish forever lasting and siacere friend- 
ship between the two nations. There shall be a per- 
fect, permanent, universal peace, and a sincere ana cordial 
amnesty. 

There is an unusual and studied warmth of ex- 
pression in this treaty. The thirty-four articles of 
which it is composed are all .in favor of the Ameri- 
cans—not one securing any right or advantage to 
China, and no complaint has ever been made that a 
single article has been violated. Mr. Cushing, who 
negotiated this treaty, in communicating it to his 
Governmeat, speaks of his success in negotiating it 
with pardonable pride. 

No real peace between England and China fol- 
lowed their enforced treaty. There were continued 
riots in Canton. In May, 1847, several British men- 
of-war captured the Bogue Forts, The British lent 
the protection of their flag to Chinese vessels manned 
by Chinese crews engaged in smuggling opium in 
defiance of the laws of China, and at length, in 1856, 
the two nations were in open war. President 
Buchanan sent the Hon. Wm. B. Reed to watch the 
course of events, and to act the part of a mediator 
and peacemaker when the opportunity should offer. 
He endeavored in vain to persuade the Chinese | 
officials to yield. But in the midst of the turmoil | 
of the conflict they made a new treaty with us, 
which was signed on the 18th of June, 1858, while 
the British were still negotiating ; again manifest- 
ing in the most marked manner their especial re- 
gard and appreciation for the Americans, declaring 
in the first article : 

There shall be, as there always has been, peace and 
friendship between the United States of America and the Ta 
Tsing Empire, and between their people respectively. They 
shall_not insult or oppress each other for any trifling cause, 
80 as to produce an estrangement betweenthem ; andif any 
other nation should act unjustly or oppressively the United 
States will exert their good offices, on being informed of the 
case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of the question, 
thus showing their friendly feelings. 

The annals of diplomacy will be searched in vain 
for another such manifestation of trust and friend- 
ship. 

In 1867 the Hon, Anson Burlingame, having been 
for six years our minister resident in China, an- 
nounced his determination of resigning his post and 
returning to America. This announcement was re- 
ceived with profound grief by the Chinese, and they 
endeavored in vain to dissuade him. Failing in this, 
he was invited by Prince Kung to a farewell enter- 
tainment, at which were present the leading officers 
of government. At the feast they expressed to him 
the feeling of gratitude which they felt to him as 
their disinterested counsellor and friend, and the idea 
was suggested by some one of them that he should 
become their ambassador to other countries. Two 
days later, to his great surprise, the appointment was 
formally tendered to him of Minister Plerfipotentiary 
of China to the Western powers, the crowning mani- 





festation of their amity and confidence, 


The arrival of this embassy in California was 
hailed with great enthusiasm, It was evidence that 
the United States, by asimple adherence to justice 
aud fair dealing, had secured the prize for which al] 
commercial nations had for centuries been struggling. 
On.the 28th of April, 1868, a grand banquet was 
given at the Lick House, a full report of which was 
given in the ‘‘San Francisco Bulletin” of the next 
day, in which it was declared that ‘‘the gather- 
ing was one of the most strictly representative ones 
ever convened in this State.” ‘‘It was felt that, 
as the first embassy from China to the nations abroad 
chose San Francisco for their first halting place out- 
side of the Orient, its members were entitled toa 
greeting as broad and liberal as their mission.” The 
Governor of the State presided ; Hon. Delos Lake, 
Major-General Halleck, Governor Haight and others 
made speeches. The Governor in the course of his 
address said: ‘‘I will not attempt at this time 
to picture the grand results which I trust will flow 
from this auspicious event, not merely to America 
and to Europe but to China and to mankind,” and 
read the toast, ‘‘ Our Guest; the son of the young- 
est and representative of the oldest government.” 
When Mr. Burlingame rose to reply, ‘‘ the entire 
company stood up and greeted him with cheers 
that made the banquet hall tremble,” cheers which 
were renewed at the close of his address. There 
were eloquent addresses from other distinguished 
citizens. It wasa grandevent. As the Hon. Eugene 
Caverly afterward said, ‘‘ It authorized us to ex- 
pect that we should stand on equal ground with 
the most favored nation in the contest for that 
Eastern trade which has always heretofore been 
thought to carry with it the commercial supremacy 
of the globe.” 

Yet there were some hints of a feeling of oppo- 
sition to the unrestricted immigration of the Chinese, 
mainly vitalized by the competition of its cheap 
labor with the labor of other foreign immigrants, 
and the sympathy of those to whom the votes of 
thatelement were of consequence. This feeling had 
also been manifested in hostile legislation commenc- 
ing as early as 1854, and renewed each year and as 
often neutralized by the courts, This was the con- 
dition of things at the time of this banquet. 

On the 28th of July, 1868, ‘‘ additional articles to 
the treaty between the United States and China” 
were concluded at Washington between our Secre- 
tary of State, Wm. H. Seward, and Anson Burling- 
ame and his associates on the part of China. This 
is usually known as the Burlingame Treaty. Prior 
to the treaties of China with France and Great 
Britain the laws of China forbade the emigration of 
her subjects. But England and France wanted 
cheap labor, of which there was a superabundance in 
China, and they compelled the Emperor to consent 
to the insertion in their treaties of a clause re- 
straining him from preventing the exodus of Chinese 
under contracts to labor. These treaties do not 
sanction the emigration of free laborers or settlers, but 
protect only persons going under contracts. These 
treaties were the origin and creators of the infamous 
coolie traffic which we so much abhor. 

How different is the provision of the Burlingame 
Treaty : 


Article 5. The United States of America and the Empire 
of China cordially recognize the inherent and inalienable 
right of man to change his home and allegiance, and also the 
mutual advantages of free immigration and emigration of 
their citizens and subjects respectively from one country to 
the other for the purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as per- 
manent residents. The high contracting parties therefore 
join in reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary im- 
migration for these purposes. They consequently agree to 
pass laws making it a penal offense for a citizen of the United 
States or Chinese subject to take Chinese subjects either to 
the United States or any other foreign country, or for a 
Chinese subject or citizen of the United States to take citi- 
zens of the United States.to China or any other foreign coun- 
try, without their free and voluntary consent respectively. 


It will thus be seen that while these extorted Brit- 
ish and French treaties directly sanction and foster 
the infamous coolie traffic, the Burlingame Treaty 
prohibits it, and both countries obligate themselves 
to pass laws making it a penal offense. It further 
provides that ‘‘Chinese subjects visiting or resid- 
ing in the United States shall enjoy the same 
privileges, immunities and exemptions in respect to 
travel or residence as may there be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation, But 
nothing herein contained shall be held to confer nat- 
uralization upon citizens of the United States in 
China nor upon the subjects of China in the United 
States.” 


Thus stood our treaties when the last treaty was 
negotiated by Minister Angel and Commissioners 
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Swift and Trescott, by which power was given to our 
Government to suspend the immigration of Chinese 
laborers. All the treaties stand together, No article 
of any of them has been directly repealed, though 
the latter necessarily obstructs the action of the 
former. 

We will leave this bit of history to carry its own 
moral. We rather think it has ene, At least, our 
Pacific Coast friends should remember that great 
bodies move slowly; that the East is not as mer- 
curial as the West; that it is only fourteen years 
since we were all hurrahing together over a treaty 
that gave unrestricted communication between 
China and the United States, and they should have 
a little patience if we are not quite as quick as they 
are to change our minds. 








WHY NOT? 

\ OU are discouraged. Things have gone wrong 
of late. Your business brings you less mouey, 
and the cost of living has increased ; your pew rent 
is unpaid, your grocery bills are growing in amount, 
your clothes are a little shabby, and you are beginning 
tolose heart. Youare beginning to value your position 
and influence in the community a little less highly, 
to be a little careless where you were formerly exact 
and punctual, to use here and there a little deception 
to defer a creditor; in a word, you are beginning 
to go down hill and to care very little about it. This 
is a perilous moment in your life, all the more so be- 
‘ause you are tired and sore and discouraged. Loss 
of heart is often the prelude to loss of character, 
Discouragement is the devil’s best ally in pulling 
men down, and when you let it take possession you 
have already invited the enemy to occupy the out- 
works, and the fall of the citadel is sure to follow un- 
less the sou] calls back its flying forces and sounds a 

charge along the whole line. 

In God’s vocabulary there is no such word as fail, 
and there need be none in yours if you follow his 
methods and use his language. At the very worst, 
with every possible disaster in body and estate clos- 
ing round you like an impenetrable darkness, there 
is still the whole vast region of eternal purpose, as- 
piration and certainty lying so high that not even a 
passing cloud can cast a shadow over it; there are 
still purity and integrity of life, the very things that 
gave value to the external prosperity and gain over 
whose loss you are mourning ; there is the possibility 
of true, brave living; above all, there is the infinite 
and unchanging God in whom men and women of 
greater soul and capacity than you, and whose trials 
and sorrows have outweighed yours a hundred fold, 
have found consolation, courage and a perpetual re- 
newal of strength. It is far more likely, however, that 
in your case a return of comfort and independence is 
still possible if you will only pluck up courage and 
strike a blow for yourself. ‘‘ To-morrow will be an- 
other day,” was the favorite saying of an old king as 
he looked back upon a day of failure. Every morn- 
ing brings new opportunities to the birth, every hour 
opens a new door into a future stored full of treasure 
for industry, integrity and faith. Take heart, then ; 
do not slink away from the world, but face it with 
the courage and resolution of a man, and it will soon 
make room for you. Take the first opportunity, no 
matter how small, and work it as if your life depend- 
ed on it, It is always true, as Susan Coolidge wrote 
in these columns last week : 

‘* Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again.” 


NOTES. 

How to Succeed as a Farmer is a problem which a large 
part of our population are trying to solve, and to all such 
Dr. Loring’s article will be of special interest ; Miss McBryde 
contributes another of her brief and pointed papers on practi- 
cal charity, taking as her scbject this week How to Help the 
Sick ; Mr. Gordon’s paper on the Baptism of the Spirit, read 
before the Clerical Union in this city, excited so much inter- 
est that the editors of The Christian Union are glad to give 
it toalarger audience; A Vexed Question will be found to 
throw light on a domestic problem of the most delicate and 
troublesome character ; Miss Scovil furnishes atimely article 
on the Summer Medicine Chest; the Missing Major will 
gather a goodly number of young readers in the search for 
herself ; Dr. Holmes's poem is so good and so characteristic 
that we reprint it for the benefit of readers at a distance 
from Boston; Miss Barr stirs the June roses and gives us a 
breath of their fragrance; and Aunt Patience gives her 
nephews and nieces a glimpse of a very interesting group of 
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children whom their generous gifts have sent West, to new | 
homes and sweet, pure lives. 





The Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman is evidently bent upon dis- 
tinguishing himself. Our readers will recollect the remark- 
able eulogy quoted in these columns some weeks ago, in 
which he described Mr. Conkling as a mun of ‘‘ more than 
Roman integrity,” and ‘* more than Attic eloquence.” ‘* This | 
Republic,” he is now reported as saying, ‘* has erected mon- 
uments and provided generous pensions to widows and or- 
phans, but there are a class of miserable, sickly eentimental- 
ists, quasi civil-service reformere, who say that the noble eol- 
dier should be thrown out from the civil service because he 
could less accurately locate the North Pole and the Equator 
than those who staid at home and learned these things.” If Dr. 
Newman would take the trouble to learn what the civil service 
reformers really want to do, and then so adjust hie language 
as to truthfully state their purposes, he might do something 


has done considerable in his own person to foster and de- 
velop. 


2S ! 


The ‘Tribune "’ makes the very unkind suggestion that 
Pennsylvania should be changed to Simonsylvania, and the | 
Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal” issues the following facetious 


announcement: ‘*Cameron & Son, successors to William | 
Penn, Attention called to the various resources of our 
. . ' 
State. Every adult male allowed to vote for us. Our own | 


Legislature in session every year. Send for circular."’ No 
wonder Pennsylvania is getting restive. A despotism without | 
the gilding is a very poor affair, and it cannot be said that 
the Cameron rule is very ornamental. | 


‘It is just as immodest for the Rev. Solomon Silvershilling”’ | 
to announce in the pages of Littel’s ‘‘ Living Age” that his 
paper has a ‘‘conceded superiority’’ to all others in the 
rauks of religious journalism, and displays ‘‘ superior ability 
and versatility” in ‘its various departments,” and is the 
‘* best weekly in its sphere,” as it would be for Dr. John Hall 
to announce in the New York ‘‘ Herald” that he preached 
sermons of ‘‘ conceded superiority’? and was the ‘‘ best” 
preacber in his sphere in the city. ‘‘ Christian at Work” 
please copy. 





All the bad manners and bad methods in political life are 
by no means American. Just now it is the popular thing 
auiong the young tories in the House of Commons to insult 
Mr. Gladstone. Parties of two or three deliberately lay out 
a plan of action and go into the House for no other purpose 
than to arouree the indignation of the great statesman, and 
to exasperate him into a display of passion. If there is any- 
thing more indecent and discourteous in our own political 
methods than this we have yet to discover it. 


The Society for Ethical Culture in this city, of which Mr. 
Felix Adler is the head, has established a Workingmen’s 
School and Free Kindergarten. This isan admirable scheme, 
and its development will be watched with very great interest. 
The problem of the day is how to reach and elevate the poor. 
If any new Jight can be thrown upon it by a non-Christian 
organization, it may possibly suggest to some churches that 
they are not doing all they can in the way of practical Chris 
tianity. 








Professor Rodgers, who died while addressing the audience 
at the commencement exercises of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Boston last week, was perhaps the most emineat ex- 
ample in America of that class of scientific men who are able 
to give popular and lucid statement to abstruse scientific 
questions. He was a speaker of unquestioned charm, and 
his thorough scientific culture and fine character gave him 
great weight on any subject which he chose to discuss. 


The annual resuscitation of Mr. Tilden has commenced, 
the Young Men’s Democratic Club taking the initiative. 
This is one of the most singular phenomena of the recurring 
eeasons. Nature seems to take Mr. Tilden in hand with the 
vegetable world, and when the time of the convention arrives 
he has blossomed out in the fullness of mature etrength. 

Memorial Day was never more widely celebrated than this 
year. While it is true that a few politicians tried to make 
political capital out of the occasion, i: is evident that the 
observance of the day gains in dignity every year, and that it 
is likely to become an annual commemoration of heroism; a 
quality of which we cannot have too much. 


The Christian Union acknowledges the receipt from C. 8. 
D. G. of sixteen dollars to be ueed in sending a child West 
and in purchasing a Bible for it. This is given to commem- 
orate a birthday, and is certainly a very beautiful way of 
doing it. A further sum of fifteen dollars from F. J.C. 
is also acknowledged. 


What Senator Cameron says he said, and what other peo- 
ple say he said, is just now the subject of much discussion 
and of many attempts to harmonize in Pennsylvania. It be- 
gins to look, however, as if Senator Cameron’s remarks 
would have far less value in the future than they have had 
in the past. 


Those noble patriots whose love for their country is 
measured by their detestation of historical monuments may 
now rest from their labors, the André monument having 
at last toppled entirely over and become a mass of meaning- 
less stones. 


If any of our readers are curious to know all that can be 
said for the theory that there were two Bethsaidas on the 
Sea of Galilee, they would do well to send to the ‘8S. 8. 
Times” for a copy of the issue for June 3, 1882. 


The Assembly has at last taken an action which tl.e whole 


| plications areof use. Sometime 
| the result of an hereditary tend 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an ing any eublect to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with 4 | », will receive a reply ei.aer 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 


will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


liry or 
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Can a chronic case of catarrh, of severa ar t ing, be cured, 
and by what means? What physician wou you advise me conasult, 
or what advice can you give me hix . It ul catarrh, 
and apparently hereditary. Ih hadt i , but none as re 
liable as I think I can get from Cc} ty Please don't 
throw this in the waste basket, but anewe @ soon a8 youcan. [| 
will look anxiously and wait patiently fer ewer. A. RK. Q. 


It is impossible for us to prescribe for you any course of treat- 
ment for catarrh paragraph. Often it is tl 
general health that requires attention and properly regulated 
living, with exercise, fresh air, cold bat} 
vigoration of the system. Somet 


in @ newspaper 


and a general! in- 
imes inhalation or local ay 
disease is hereditary, or 
ney. The various forms 
which this disease takes are so many and the disorders mis- 
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taken by the inexperienced and ignorant for catarrh are eo 
numerous that it is hopeless to do anything by way of advice 
without personal conference. to take 
counsel of senre physician in 


Your beset course is 
rood, 


a intelligent, common- 






your own vicinity, and, if he should advise it, seek the advice 
of some specialist elsewhere to whom he could recommend 
you. 

I have a large pic eof t *‘ Wedding | ( 4, oF 
“Vintage restival, which statua ! Lhor okir 
images are represented aa adorning the walls, mantels and fountains 
of a Jewish nobleman, Now, what puzzles me is this: Did they 
have those things, or is it only a false con ption of the artist? 
Were not Jews forbidden by Jeho to bave any images ? 

Futpa, Murray (o., n. MM. C. 

Your picture presents a wholly false conception of the 


scene. Itis very likely taken from one of the old Italian 
painters, who did not in the least trouble themeelves to pre- 
sent with any accuracy the architecture, s« 
and customs of the Scriptural scenes whi 
to illustrate. 


every, or manners 
h they undertook 


What are the best author 


ities concerning t actual length of our 

Lord’s life on carth? The marginal notes in the standard Eng 
lish Bibles, while placing the Nativity in the “fourth year before 
the account called .mno Domini,” ard the Baptism and Temptation 
in A. D. 27, date the Crucifixion in A. D , leaving at least six 
yeara for the ministry of Christ. This rees with * L’Art de Veri 
fier les Dates,” where the death is said to have occurred on Friday, 
at the age of or 27 years, 3 months and ¥ 


April 3, of A. D hs 








days.” On the other hand, the prevailing and fixed impression cer 
tainly is that our Lord's earthly life covered only thirty-three years, 
and his ministry three, of which last period only about one-half is 
cefinitely accounted for by the evangelists. Is there any bette: 
authority than the Ber nes wh« work I e referred to 
They seem to have exhausted the possibilities of industry, and to be 
character‘zed by the fair and liberal spirit of t act rshiy 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary- at least in the e« n nowa nd—does 
not state its authority for maintaining the popular view T. 

BROOKLYN, May 12, 1582. 

The best authority to consult on all geographical, top 
graphical and chronological questior nnecte i the 
life of Christ is Andrews's ‘‘ Life of Our Lord” (Scribner) 
The length of his life ia variously estimated by different 


authorities, the best, if not only data for a judgment on this 
question are to be found in the refer 
the Jewish feasts which he attended; ans 
whole the better opinion fixes his pub! 


though this is bypothetical and 


neces in the Gospels to 
we think on the 


ut three years, 


sil 


r from certain. 


In what respect would the interest of man lx fer h if tk 
Sabbath to-day were observed as in the ¢ ‘ lores? See Lymar 
Abbott's article on the Leaven of t Pharisees, The Christian 


Union for May 4th, 
Sabbath through the datica imposed upon ¢ 


Do the times den of the 


+s by corpora 


land A HDon-ovservance 


tions, recreation-seekers and the /ike? 

No. Never was atime when the observanc 
bath as a day of rest, and spiritual, intellectual 
refreshment, was more needed than to-day in America. 


of the Sat 
and physical 
But 
the methods of observance prescribed by Moses for his own 
time are not practicable for our times. For example, a law 
prohibiting the kindling of a fire on the Sabbath day is not 
practicable for people living in a climate in which the ther- 
mometer falls to zero. 


X. Y.—On most railroads a conductor has no right to pass 
a child free of charge, his duties in this respect being strictly 
defined for him by the rules of the company. Neither has 
an expreseman nor any otber subordinate a right so to do. 
The right to grant free passes is lodged exclusively in certain 
higher officials. But if one has been thus passed over the 
road without at the time intending any dishonesty, it does 
not become his duty to send to the railroad company the 
amount of his fare. Indeed, the railroad company would 
probably not thank you for so doing. The difficulty involved 
in auditing the account and passing the money properly 
through the books into the treasury would cost quite as much 
asthe sum itself would amountto. It is the duty of every 
passenger to pay fairly and honoratly his railroad fare, as it 
is of every other party to a contract to mect his obligations 
fairly and honorably; but it is not always possible in this 
life to go back and rectify mistakes that have been honestly 
made or undo wrongs that have been unconsciously perpe- 
trated. 


K. J. W.—The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was a treaty entered 
into between England and America providing for a joint 
protectorate in case of any interoceanic canal to connect the 
waters of the l’acific and the Atlantic oceans across the ieth- 
mus which unites North and South America. 

A ReGuiar Reaver.—Whittaker ought certainly to be 
known by your booksellers. He is a well-known publisher 
here, and issues some of the very best religious literature of 
the day. Send directly to him for the ‘‘ Vicar of Morwen 





State will indorse ; it has finally adjourned. 


stow,” at 2 Bible House, N. Y. City. 
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THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


HE glory of the Boston Anniversaries has de- 

parted. That ‘ancient and honorable” series 
of gatherings has not yet degenerated into an annual 
meeting of a few Boards who go through the form of 
auditing their own accounts, adopting their own 
reports, and electing themselves for another year, with 
a sermon or two delivered before rather slimmer con- 
gregations than the average in the supposed interest 
of some society or cause. It is still an event in Bos- 
ton, as itis notin New York. But itis not the event 
it once was. Once, May was the month when all the 
country cousins came up to the ‘‘ Hub” drawn by the 
three p’s—piety, pleasure, and profit; for on Anniver- 
sary Week they could show their devotion to the 
‘‘cause,” could do up their spring shopping, and could 
get a week of free entertainment. The days of free 
entertainment are no more; the newspapers give all 
the facts which the platform used to give; there are 
no living issues to electrify speakers and audiences 
alike; and the means of communication are so im- 
proved that the stream of country cousins is a con- 
tinuous one all the year round. 

The Woman Suffrage movement makes some 
attempt, but without distinguished success, to fill the 
place which used to be occupied by the abolitionists. 
It draws a crowd; fills Tremont Temple; overfills 
the smaller Meionaon. But woman speakers are no 
longer a curiosity ; and female eloquence no longer 
‘‘ draws” merely because it is female. Dr. Johnson’s 
jest is out of date: ‘‘Sir! A woman’s speaking is like 
a dog’s standing on his hind legs; you do not so much 
wonder that she does it well, as that she does it at 
all.” That she ‘does it at all” no longer provokes 
wonder, at least in Boston. Why should it? Why 
more wonderful that Mrs. Lucy Stone should speak to 
three thousand in Tremont Temple than that Frau 
Materna should sing to three thousand in Music 
Hall? Why is the one more unwomanly than the 
other? Conventionalism? Well! Boston has rid her- 
self of so much of conventionalism. In fact, the 
Woman Suffrage Convention lasted for a day and a half, 
presided over by Mrs. Lucy Stone, whose womanly grace 
and modesty are a living refutation of the notion that 
the public platform must of necessity despoil woman 
of her womanhood. It must be confessed that no new 
arguments for woman suffrage were adduced by the 
speakers; indeed this was confessed right womanfully 
by Miss Eastman. Miss Mary E. Haggart, indeed, 
endeavored to produce a sensation by charging tne 
opponents of woman suffrage with ‘‘ supporting pros- 
titution and upholding the hands of drunkards;” but 
the connection of cause and effect she did not make clear 
to the average male mind. Some encouraging indica- 
tions of progress were reported: ¢. g. that two hundred 
newspapers in New England have agreed to publish 
items or articles bearing on this question; that twenty- 
six Massachusetts towns have petitioned for muncipal 
suffrage and only eleven towns last year; that woman 
suffrage amendments to the constitution have been 
submitted in Indiana, Oregon, Iowa, and Nebraska; 
and tuat laws have been passed in Massachusetts 
ameliorating woman’s condition in several important 
particulars. 

If eminence in name could give assurance of suc- 
cess, the Woman Suffrage movement would not 
want for good auguries. Among the officers of the 
association are Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (who reflects the approbation of her 
husband), Louisa M. Alcott, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Senator George F. Hoar, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and of course Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, the president. Perhaps it is a sign of progress, 
but it is certainly a cruel discouragement that the 
woman suffragists have no opposition, to speak of, to 
encounter. An occasional article in the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist” by Prof. Phelps—who seems to be on opposite 
sides of several questions, theological and social, from 
his more brilliant daughter—is not sufficient to stir 
the blood of battle in the veins of woman suffragists. 
The authority given to women to vote in school elec- 
tions in Massachusetts has only brought out the fact 
that, though one legislature can bring woman to stir the 
ballot box, ten legislatures cannot make her vote. The 
grand obstacle in the way of woman suffrage, which 
one of the most earnest and sensible advocates of 
woman suffrage, Charles Kingsley, pointed out years 
ago, is just as great to-day as it was when this move- 
ment began; namely, she does not want to vote. 

** And when she will, she will, 
You may depend on't; 
And when she won’t, she won’t, 
And that’s the end on’t.” 

The business meetings of some of the Congrega- 
tional societies take place in connection with Anni- 
versary Week. The Congregational Publication Society 
shows a total expenditure of $71,053.30 and total sales 
of $91,363.78, which is all of the report necessary to 





quote here in order to show the amount of its busi- 
ness. The receipts for Sunday-school literature were 
reported to have more than doubled ($5,443 27 against 
$2 807 last year). 1 notice that the gentlemen who 
feel so strongly that the American Home Missionary 
Society ought to be ‘“‘national” do not appparently 
entertain the same view respecting the Publication 
Society ; at least, if I am not mistaken, there is not a 
man on its Board of Managers who does not reside 
within an hour’s car-ride of the ‘‘ Hub.” The Board will 
probably be all the more efficient for that reason ; and, 
so long as New York and Chicago can buy the books, 
I imagine they will be quite willing that Boston should 
do the work of publishing them. The American Col- 
lege and Education Society has expended, in round 
numbers, $20,700 for students and $64,000 for colleges. 
The Rev. L. W. Bacon hasa plan for making these 
funds go farther, which is at least worth serious consid- 
eration. This is, as it is reported to me, that in lieu of 
building small colleges (or large high schools) the Society 
build Christian homes for students in connection with 
colleges already established, so that at the least possible 
expense they may get the greatest possible advantage. 
If I do not report him accurately, I hope he will re- 
port it more accurately through these columns for 
himself. 

Wednesday was the ‘‘ great day of the feast” for the 
Congregationalists. It wasa protracted meeting. They 
began at nine o’clock in the morning with a prayer- 
meeting in Tremont Temple, and ended at nine o’clock 
at night with a benediction at the end of a supper in 
Faneuil Hall, with a recess of an hour each at noon 
and in the evening. The Congregational Union, Amer- 
ican College and Education Society, American Mis- 
sionary Association, Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety, Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, and 
American Board filled up the day with a continuous 
flow of eloquence, which was listened to with various 
degrees of patient or enthusiastic attention, by a gen- 
erally full house. It was a singular and, under the 
circumstances, unfortunate oversight that no one was 
present from New York to represent the Congrega- 
tional Union, andif Dr. Langworthy’s extraordinarily 
apologetic plea for the ‘‘ bad management” of the 
funds is correctly reported, it would have been decid- 
edly better if it had not been represented at all. The 
day ended with the banquet of the Congregational 
Club at Faneuil Hall. How many sat down at the 
generous tables I have no means of knowing, but the 
tables filled not only the body of the house and the 
platform but the galleries as well, and Iam told that 
tickets were in great demand. The supper began ata 
quarter past six, the speaking an hour later, lasting 
two hours. The catholicity of the platform was a novel 
feature; the Unitarians were represented by Gov- 
ernor Long, the Baptists by the Rev. Mr. Gifford, the 
Episcopalians by the Rev. Paillips Brooks, the Method- 
ists by the Rev. O. A. Brown, the Congregationalists 
by the Rev. Mr. Stimson, and the church universal 
(or Christian union, if that be regarded as a more mod- 
est phrase,) by myself. It is saying nothing in dispar- 
agement of the dry humor and broad Christian charity 
of Governor Long (when will New York get such a 
governor ?), the brilliant wit and genuine eloquence of 
Mr. Gifford (whose plea for a new consecration of 
work for the masses was thoroughly soul-full), the 
dead earnestness of Mr. Stimson, or the catholicity of 
Mr. Brown, to say that the speech of the evening was 
that of Phillips Brooks, whose hopeful look into the 
crucible in which all creeds and faiths are now boiling 
and simmering, and whose serene assurance that out 
of the furnace would come a new faith and a new life, 
more glorious and more golden than any that had 
gone before, was contagious; how fully it was appre- 
ciated the applause of bis audience showed. Sitting 
on the platform, and looking into the faces of these 
hundreds of earnest men and women, I had opportun- 
ity to reac the unreportable eloquence of their sympa- 
thies, and its speech was plainly this: faith, hope, 
love; faith in invisible and undefinable realities, hope 
in a growingly better and better future, love for men 
of all sects and all opinions. The spirit was a spirit 
of Christian union, of Evangelical liberality. I think 
I am not mistaken in thus iaterpreting the spirit of the 
meeting, nor in saying that the audience put its em- 
phasis where I have put it with these italics. 

Banquets are a popular feature in Boston. Beside 
the Congregational Club banquet there was one by 
the Woman Suffragists, one by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, one by the Unitarians, and one by the Free 
Religionists. It was as impossible to attend all the 
anniversaries as to eat all the suppers. The other 
banquets I must leave withort description, as I must 
the meeting of the Unitarian Association. Some facts 
gathered from its reports I inciose for your Religious 
News columns. The tender memorial services in 
honor of Dr. Bellows, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Dr. 
Dewey elude the reporter’s pen. The flowers that 
were fragrant, fresh-laid by warm hearts upon the 
coffin, lose their fragrance and their beauty when one 





attempts to carry them away to distant friends. As to 
the Free Religious Association, I frankly confess that 
I am not able to think that it is likely to add much to 
either the world’s stock of religious knowledge or to 
its reservoir even of philanthropic and effective chari- 
ty, or that it very much concerns the world to know 
either what it believes, or rather does not believe, or 
what 1t does, or rather attempts and fails to do. 
Boston, June, 1882. A: 








FAITH ABOVE CREEDS.* 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
_ waves unbuild the wasting shore ; 
Where mountains towered the billows sweep, 
Yet still their borrowed spoils restore 
And raise nbew empires from the deep. 
So, while the floods of thought lay waste 
The old domain of chartered creeds, 
Its Heaven-appointed tides will haste 
To shape new homes for human needs. 


Be ours to mark with hearts unchilled 
The change an outworn age deplores ; 

The legend sinks, but faith shall build 
A fairer throne on new-found shores. 


The star shall glow in western skies 

That shone o’er Bethlehem’s hallowed shrine, 
And once again the temple rise 

That crowned the rock of Palestine. 


Not when the wondering shepherds bowed 
Did angels sing their latest song, 

Nor yet to Isracl’s kneeling crowd 
Did heaven's one sacred dome belong. 


Let priest and prophet have their dues, 

The Levite counts but half a man 
Whose proud salvation of the Jews 

Shuts out the Good Samaritan! 
Though scattered far the flock may stray 

His own the Shepherd still shall claim: 
The saints who never learned to pray, 

The friends who never spoke His name. 
Dear Master, while we hear thy voice 

That says ‘“ The truth shall make you free,” 
Thy servants still by loving choice, 

O, keep us faithful unto thee! 








HOW TO SUCCEED. 
IN FARMING. 
By tHE Hon. Grorce B. Lonxina, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Agriculture. 

N attempt to comply with the request to write ‘“‘a 
letter of practical counsel to young farmers” 
opens at once a field so wide and so varied that it is 
somewhat difficult to arrange and limit the work. The 
annual increase in the agricultural products of this 
country indicates a surprising degree of energy and skill 
in the prosecution of the business of tilling the soil, and 
encourages us to believe that ere long the United States 
will occujy the foremost place among the great pro- 
ducing nations of the earth. But, great as this material 
increase has been, it is far surpassed by the diligence 
and activity with which all agricultural problems are 
now investigated, and the patience with which the 
mind of man is applied to those scientific researches 
out of which the best agricultural laws can be deduced, 
and on which the soundest and most profitable practice 
can be based. In the selection and fertilization of soils, 
in the planting of the seed, in the choice and gathering 
of the crops, in the selection of a market, in the breed- 
ing and feeding of animals, the student of agriculture 
and the practical farmer are endeavoring to ascertain 
and apply the best rules; and while the strength of 
man’s arm has accomplished much in opening the way 
to fertile ficlds and profitable crops, the power of man’s 
mind has been equally diligent and devoted in explora- 
tion and invention for continuing with care and system 

the work which was somewhat rudely begun. 

The young man who proposes to edopt farming as a 
business should not forget this. He needs health and 
strength, it is true, and he cannot be too careful of the 
constitution which has been given him for the work of 
life, or too diligent in preserving its powers and re- 
moving its weaknesses. A strong frame is not, indeed, 
the inheritance of every man, but it is seldom that a 
wise and constant attempt to strengthen a weak one 
fails in its endeavors. I have known many a stooping 
and awkward youth become active, erect and strong 
through a persistent determination to overcome his 
weaknesses. I have known many a young dyspeptic, 
many & young hypochondriac, restored to health and 
cheerfulness by out-door exercise, and by gratefully 





* Read at the annua! Festival of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, beld in Boston, June 1, 
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and heartily receiving the food that was set before him. | to asparagus, and to onions, and to early potatoes 


Nature gives great strength to those who devote them- | and to sweet corn, which were mines of wealth. In 


selves to her cause, and responds readily to every 
intelligent and honest appeal to her life- and health- 
giving influences. There is, indeed, a languid and 
reluctant devotion to the work of tilling the soil which 
almost paralyzes a strong man and almost kills a weak 
one ; but this work, when properly pursued, cultivates 
the bodily and mental powers alike, and, as no other 
occupation can, supplies vigor in proportion to the 
service performed. There is a system of farming, I 
am aware, represented by the decrepit and prematurely 
old, whose early hardships have destroyed their elas- 
ticity and whose anxieties have benumbed their men- 
tal forces. But that system has passed away, and the 
young man who now enters on the work of farming 
finds that the skill of the inventor with his machinery, 
and the researches of the scientist, and the systematic 
demands of the market, have given new charms and 
new ease as Well as new opportunities to his business. 

The first step to be taken by him who would make 
farming a profitable as well asa ‘‘ pleasurable” busi- 
ness is the selection of his land. The choice now in 
this country in selecting a farm is great. There is no 
absolute necessity for undergoing the hardships and 
privations of frontier life. The necessity for this has 
passed away. The exposure of a life in the wilder- 
ness, the rude inconveniences of the log-cabin, the 
prostrating influences of insufficient or unvaried food, 
the depressing effects of isolation are not now inevi- 
table to him who desires to occupy a prominent and 
profitable place in agriculture. He can find all this if 
he desires; but however poor he may be, however 
fond of adventure, he will also find chances enough 
for his strength and skill and enterprise in the older 
fields which lie nearer the populous market, and bring 
him within the reach of the library and lyceum, and all 
the stimulating influences which associated man always 
provides for the cultivation of his mind and the elevation 
of his nature. If a young man has by nature or by 
education a taste for the active associations of life he 
should select his farm near a populous center, and 
adapt his farming to the ,wants of those who supply 
him with his market. From one end of our !and to 
the other these opportunities now exist. Even in the 
more sparsely settled sections of the older States, the 
neighborhood of the farmers is vastly enlivened by 
modern means of locomotion, and by the necessary 
frequency of meeting in the market-place. The 
grain-growers of the West, and the cotton- “growers 
of the South, are brought into constant ussccie 
tion with each other, with an ease and hequeney 
wholly unknown to their fathers. But whatever may 
be the location, the choice of suitable land should not 
be forgotten. This the wheat and corn and cotton 
grower understands generally. But too often does the 
fruit grower and the market gardener and the grass 
cultivator and the tobacco grower select his acres un- 
wisely and find his labor and skill but half rewarded. 
Artcan do much, I know, to correct the defects of a 
soil and to adapt it to a specific crop, but nature can 
do more; and the sagacious farmer will always en- 
deavor to follow her laws rather than lay down laws 
for her. If, therefore, you would cultivate a nursery 
of fruit trees, choose your land accordingly; if you 
would plant a vineyard, select a proper site; if you 
would supply a market with early vegetables, let the 
warmth and strength of your soil testify to your skill 
in the work of selecting. If, in addition to the appro- 
priateness of the soil, the locality furnishes asupply of 
needed fertilizers or the basis of judicious composts, 
this will be an additional temptation. For he who has 
good land, and the proper material to which he can 
add bones and ashes and lime to fertilize that land, 
needs only industry and skill and gocd judgment, to 
prove that farming pays its devotees as liberally as any 
other occupation on earth. 

The choice of crops is all-important to the successful 
farmer. Such a thing as an unprotitable crop on well- 
chosen land, and intended for an appropriate market, is 
hardly known. The growing of grain on unexhausted 
new land at government prices cannot be unprofitable. 
The farmer sows his seed in autumn on land from which 
& crop has first been taken, and waits with confidence 
for the return he is to receive; and the dividend is 
large in proportion to the investment. The cattle- 
feeder on the rich pastures of Illinois never has any fear 
with regard to his annual income from his roaming 
herds. The market-gardener who gathers from an acre 
of land near New York a crop valued at a thousand 
dollars finds that, after deducting the interest on such 
a valuable possession, and the taxes laid upon it by an 
expensive municipality, he has still an ample reward 
for his labor. The grower of smal! fruits along the 
southern coast and in northern valleys does not fail to 
be compensated for his work, nor does the producer 
of the fruits of Florida or the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana. I have known a crop of flat turnips, 
properly and extensively cultivated, to yield a fabulous 
reward year after year. We have all seen acres devoted 
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fact, the earth never fails to respond to him who ap 
peals to her with judgment and skill and untiring care. 
That she demands judgment and foresight as well as 
industry no man can for a moment doubt: for we all 
agree with Burke, that farming requires 
ment, prudence and foresight than any other occupa- 
tion on earth. 

The skillful farmer exercises 
of animals for his farm. He will insist, 
what it may, that his animals shall be 
thrifty, knowing weil that, 
animal is the most unprofitable 
farmer. Should his object be the dairy, he cannot cx 
ercise too much skill in providing himself with animals 
which will most economically supply him with his 
dairy products. The organization of a good dairy cow 
differs materially from that of a cow for beef, and the 
dairy farmer always governs himself accordingly. But 
although the dairy cow is more delicately organized she 
should be none the less vigorous and strong, and cap- 
able of bearing the burden and performing the work 
assigned her. If, however, 
wider sphere, he can easily select those animals of 
heavier organization, and more robust and phleg 
whose uniformity of increase is easily preserved. 1 
have noticed that a medium size in all animals is th 
hardest point for the farmer to preserve. 
large sheep, large cattle, large horses fascinate him at 
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matic, 
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one time, until his eye gets weary or his taste modified, 
and he suddenly passes to the other extreme,and reduces 
his animals almost to inferiority. For profit, and for 
utility, very heavy animals are seldom advantag 
and we can congratulate ourselves that the tendency 
in this country 1s to produce compactness and firmness 
of form even when the parentage is large and overgrown. 
I have seen the large 
brought down in a few generations to the close- 
shape of the Suffolk, for no appreciable 
merely through the influence of food and 
The horres of Normandy and the Clyde will in a few 
generations become the active and medium-sized horses 
of America. The farmer may remember this who would 
stock his farm with profitable animals and who knows 
that medium-sized horses, cattle, sheep and swine, as 
well as poultry, are most easily fed, and can endure the 
most hardship of work and climate. Select well, and 
feed well, and you may be sure that the domestic 
animal will reward his owner. 

Having selected your land, and crops, and animals, 
your attention can be turned with advantage to the 
construction, improvement, and arrangement of your 
buildings. 1 know we are often told that ample 
buildings should be provided as the first step in the 
organization of a farm; but I think necessary buildings 
should be first erected, and enlarged and improved as 
the wants of the farm require and the means of the farm- 
er willallow. That the farm buildings should beas near 
the center of the cultivated land as possible must bx 
manifest. In this way the distances of travel and 
transportation areshortened. The buildings themselves 
should be unpretentious, neat, well-proportioned, and 
imposing if large, modest if small. The gables, and 
sharp roofs, and overhanging eaves, and deep angles, 
and towers, and annexes, of too many modern country 
structures have but little beauty and no convenience 
or economy. Symunetry in farm architecture is more 
attractive than ornament. In the exercise of taste it is 
the farmer’s land which offers him the strongest in- 
ducements. In the olden days, when the gambrel roof 
and the long sloping rear roof were in fashion, the 
‘*door-yard,” as it was called, was always adorned by a 
solitary elm tree, which may now be seen standing sen- 
tinel in its old age, towering above that spot upon 
whose toils and pleasures and joys and sorrows it has 
looked down for so many generations—a historic and 
representative tree now, an Ornament in the days of 
those who planted it, and bearing testimony to the love 
of adornment which is natural to all men. From this 
solitary illustration of this spontaneous human desire, 
we have gone on to the extensive and elaborate land- 
scape gardening of modern times. The farm-house is 
now, or should be, surrounded by trees and shrubs and 
fiowers appropriately planted, and by a well cultivated 
and well kept lawn. The addittonal labor required for 
this is small—the cheerful and healthful effect of it all 
on mind and body is large. A bright and cheerful 
home, outside and inside, is one of the needs of the 
American farmer who would perform his part well, and 
inspire his children with tastes and desires which will 
conduce to their happiness and increase their useful- 
ness. 

Good land, well selected crops, good seed, good 
animals, good buildings, a good home, with tasteful 
surroundings, every American farmer can have who will 
resolve in early life and devote himself to his resolution 
with determination and zeal. 
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HOW TO HELP THE SICK. 


By Misa M. M. Mo 
| T is bad enough to be sick under any circumstances, 
. but to be sick and in pa a the commonest com- 
forts of life is the unhappy lot of many who while ir 
health are able to get along wit 
Where to get « t 


comfortable 
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h comparative ease. 
1y, how to provide a 
many thin 
question una 
of cases. It is to these 
is invaluable. Out of its stores the 
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lothes for tl 


bed, or the gs that well people 
nswerable ia thou- 
that a Loan for the Sick 
Loan Relief lends, 
to those who, upon proper inquiry, are found to be 
needy 


can do without, is a 


and deserving, all such comforts and necessaries 


as it can supply 


ae 


This Loan depends more upon con- 


stant outside help than any other of which we have to 
speak. Its proper equipment cannot be fully described. 
Those who nurse sick men, women and children know 


best what they need. Bags should be always ready 
with a 
bottles, 
water-beds, 
short, any- 
society can get together for the use of 
It should be fully un 
upon that these things are 


containing everything needed by a mother 
blankets, 


air-pillows, 


young baby; also pillows, nursing- 


cuspidors, rub- 
ber sheets, chairs, shawls, wrappers—in 
thing which the 
the sick, lerstood and insisted 
and that all must 


be either returned or replaced, if lost or destroyed, and 


only lent, 


horrowing should 


persons be required to sign an agree- 
ment to that effect. 5S 
of the joan is 


should be encour 


metimes, in long illness, the 


time indefinite, and parties borrowing 
aged to try and buy what they are 
but, usu- 


returned, 


at as smal 
articl 


using a price as can be charged; 


aliy, the es borrowed ought to be clean 


and in good agent within a specified time. Everything 
| lent should be plainly marked (either with a stamp, or 
a label tied, sewe ry rr pasted on ‘*The property of 
the Loan Relief Society,” that it ped be readily iden- 


tified. The things given away are old linen and cotton 


loths, simple liniments and lotions, jellies, beef tea, 


corn starch, or such food as friends may prepare for 
gladly aceepted; but it is 
not the chief object of the Loan to supply them. The 
wea” and tear of constant use requires that the supply 
of clothing and bedding should be 
and therefore this branch of the 
side help than any other. Italso appeals more directly 
to the sympathy of many people; for there are few 
who will not help the sick, whereas there is a general 
impression that well people ought to take care of them- 
selves. 
This br 
busy 
children, 


the sick These should be 


often replenished, 
work needs more out- 


is most useful in 
women and often the 
men, are at work in factories 
their own homes, and have no time for the 
of things not absolutely needed for daily 
use. Improvidence is all wrong, of course; but if we 
cannot right what is wrong in this world, let us try to 
make its burdens lighter. 
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THE BAPTISM OF THE SPIRIT. 


By tuk Rey. Georce A. Gorpon. 


W * HAT do we mean by it? 
In general terms we mean the communication 


by God of spiritual power to men; 
the human side, 


or, looked at from 
the receiving of spiritual power other 
than and more than that which is or can be originated 
by the man himself. I say spiritual power, not that 
I ignore the intellectual element in the matter, or the 
truth in itself considered. All this is implied; but the 
man baptized of the Spirit we figure with power lodged 
in his character. It is not merely truth in his head; 
but truth become life, truth passed over into spiritual 
fiber and muscle, truth identified with his own person- 
al existence and proceeding from him as a vital force. 
With the communication by the divine Spirit of trath 
which does not improve the character of the person to 
whom it is made I have nothing to do in this paper. 
Cases like that of Balaam and Saul are not, in my 
judgment, instances of spiritual baptism at all. Both 
possessed and exercised to a certain extent the prophet- 
ic gift; but both remained unimproved and unblessed 
in character and and so without increase of spiritual 
have to deal with revelation only as that 
culminates and embodies itself in moral experience and 
so becomes power. Nor does the miraculous element 
enter into this discussion, save as spiritual experience 
in its highest and most exceptional forms may seem so. 
Thus the gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost is not 
the principal element in that spiritual baptism. The 
principal elements are all moral in their nature: the 
measure in which God’s Spirit enters into the personal 
life of the Apostles, the power with which they feel and 
utter their truth and the issuing conviction on the part 
of the multitude. 

The baptism of the Spirit is an unusual spiritual ex- 
perience; a large amount of truth turned into charac- 
ter with certain accompanying convictions, added force 
of will and great increase in the number and strength 
of our religious emotions. The mind sees with un- 
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wonted clearness; the heart feels with greater depth, 
intensity and continuity; the will acts with sponta- 
neoug, unfettered freedom. The most obvious feature 
of this baptism of the Spirit is the uncommon depth and 
purity of feeling which accompanies the conception, 
elaboration and utterance of spiritual trutb. It isa 
state of mind in which, to borrow a phrase from Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘the feelings become intellect and the intellect 
feelings.” The power, however, is consequent not upon 
the mere intellectual element, not upon the bare fact of 
knowledge, but upon the amount and mass of truth 
turned into human personality. The man’s spiritual life 
has been increased by the assimilation of truth; and 
although the truth is logically distinct from that life, as 
actual fact it is one with it, and when uttered it is an 
utterance of his personal existence; just as the rivers 
carry the great mountain showers to the sea not as 
separate things but as things that enter into and swell 
the volume of their own waters. 

In any rational discussion on this question two things 
are taken for granted: God’s character of infinite love, 
in consequence of which he must be ever seeking to 
communicate of his own blessed and all-powerful life 
to men; and man’s essential likeness to God ; his free- 
dom, his power over his own spiritual life and his con- 
sequent moral responsibility. 

Our sources of information respecting spiritual bap- 
tism are two: the Scriptures and Christian experience. 
But the two come finally to one. The Scriptures are 
upon the points in question a record of God’s com- 
munication of himself to certain men, and the men 
who had this experience tell us of it or others to whom 
it was made known in trustworthy ways. So that 
Christian experience is not radically different from the 
spiritual experiences recorded in the Bible. Both are 
experiences, and experiences of God's presence and 
power. Still the Scriptures remain our most com- 
plete and richest record of spiritual experience; a 
record presenting the common and tie uncommon 
phases of spiritual life in their highest and most authen- 
tic forms. In the Scriptures the omnipresence of God 
with men is an admitted fact. The possibility of com- 
munion with him, of inspiration by him, of receiving 
messages from him which become personal life and 
power is unquestioned. The divine Spirit is every- 
where present and men are fitted to receive of his 
strength. A plain case of spiritual baptism is where 
the man to whom God comes is in a worthy attitude 
and the manifestation makes him worthier, whether 
the primary object of that manifestation be to give 
knowledge or to give moral help. Almost uniformly 
the direct purpose of the divine manifestation to Moses 
is to enlighten; at the same time it rarely fails to con- 
firm him in obedience and so to issue in an increase of 
power. The enlightenment and the moral improve. 
ment together :re well illustrated in one of Job’s ex- 
periences: ‘‘I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear; but row mine eye seeth thee: wherefore I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes.” If after this ex- 
perience Job had preached on repentance, he would 
have doubtless done it with such power as to lead men 
to say that he had received a baptism of the Spirit. 

Two varieties of that kind of experience which comes 
under the head of spiritual baptism are the ordinary 
and the extraordinary. The ordinary is when the 
divine presence is matter of inference, as when Paul 
says, ‘‘ I think that I also have the Spirit of God ;” or 
in the Psalms, where the spiritual experience is so often 
akin to our own. The extraordinary is where the 
divine presence seems to be matter of fact, of intuitive, 
absolute certainty. Examples of this variety are found 
in the experiences of Moses and many of the prophets, 
especially so in that of the Apostles ; but the crowning 
example, the example without a parallel, is the whole 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

From the testimony of Scripture, together with that 
of Christian experience, we arrive at two modes of con- 
ceiving God’s presence with man’s spirit. First, where 
the divine presence is inferred from certain facts of 
conscious life. Commonly, when we say we are con- 
scious of the divine presence we mean that we find 
elements in our spiritual ‘ife, certain dispositions and 
aspirations, appreciations of goodness and its motivi- 
ties, unobstructed flow of the spiritual currents, un- 
usual strength and purity in the religious emotions, 
uncommon executive power in the line of our moral 
ideals; and being unable to refer these to the foun- 
tains of action within our own soul, we infer the pres- 
ence and codéperating agency of the divine Spirit. We 
find Edwards, in the extracts given, in his works, from 
his diary, noting elements in his conscious life which 
he cannot refer to his own sinful will, and which thus 
became evidences to him of God’s presence. This is 
the habit of all Christians, and is the common mode of 
reaching the conviction that God is with them. Of 
course the conviction will be stronger or weaker ac- 
cording to the richness or poverty of our spiritual ex- 
perience ; according to the nature and number of the 
facts on which we base our conclusion. 

But there is another mode of conceiving of God’s 





presence with man. There is the mode in which he is 
in the consciousness of the individual in a peculiar, 
altogether unusual way. I use the word experience a 
good deal as the field of man’s spiritual life and God’s 
revelation of his presence and power. When properly 
used this word is a wonderfully vital and comprehen- 
sive one. It covers the whole of man’s conscious life. 
It includes science, philosophy and religion. The 
sciences are but specializations of sensible experience. 
One form of sensible experience is elaborated into 
geology, another into astronomy, another into physi- 
ology, azd so on; and as each of these sciences pro- 
gresses it constantly corrects first impressions, super- 
sedes partial and hasty generalizations, and goes on to 
discover the influence of higher laws; so that the 
earth, the human frame and the starry sky become 
very different things as the student advances in knowl- 
edge. 

Is there not room for the same law of progress in 
that other grand department of experience, the spiritaal 
life of men? Are we not too apt to lay down as final the 
law which characterizes our religious life at its present 
stage of development? As a matter of fact, God comes 
to us thus and so; we consult other sober-minded 
Christians and hear from them the same testimony; we 
read the record of the spiritual experience cf other 
common men, and then comes our hasty generalization. 
We are not content with saying that this is the law 
of spiritual life at the point of its progress where we 
stand; we are apt to think of it as a law dominating 
all possible forms of spiritual life. To take a familiar 
example: I cannot but think asI read Dr. Busbnell’s 
life that I see the play of new spiritual'laws, in his ex- 
perience at the age of seventy, over and above those in 
operation in the beginning of his religous life, so full 
of mingled sincerity and doubt. When near the close 
of life, in one place he says: *‘I never so saw God, 
never had him come so broadly, clearly out. He has 
not spoken to me, but he has done what is more.” 
‘There has been nothing debatable to speak for, but an 
infinite easiness and universal presentation to thought, 
as it were, by revelation. The question has 
nct been whether I could somehow get nearer— 
‘nearer, my God, to thee ’—but as if he had come out 
himself just near enough, and left me nuthing but to 
stand still and see the salvation; ro excitement, no 
stress, bu! an amazing beatific trarquillity. I never 
thought I could possess God so completely.” God 
comes into his soul in new measures and in new ways, 
and his absorptions of divine aid are not now subject 
only to the laws of a cruder experience. The higher 
life, while it involves war against the flesh to the end, 
may also include walkings in the Spirit where there 
are ‘apprehensions of God and appropriations of him 
such as we can form no adequate conception of on 
the low level of our common experience. 

All this shows the reasonableness of the statement 
that God may be in the consciousness of the individual 
in an altogether extraordinary way. Of course we can- 
not say anything special about this form of spiritual 
experience. The man to talk about it is the man who 
has it. The grounds upon which we are to base our 
faith in the statements of such a man must be both in- 
tellectual and moral. Such a man must not only be 
trustworthy in intention but also in the power of self- 
analysis. I have no difficulty in believing Moses when 
he tells me of his having had special, peculiar, to me 
inscrutable, and to him in their exact nature incom- 
municable manifestations of God’s presence. His 
spiritual experience, compared with mine, may be like 
the perceptions of a new sense. AsI now am I cannot 
understand the exact nature of these new perceptions, 
nor can he tell me exactly what they are; any more 
than I can convey to the mind of one born blind, or 
whose visual power has not yet developed, an exact 
idea of color. But his intellectual insight is such, and 
his moral elevation and integrity—his responses to the 
divine character are so like grand and faultless music— 
that Iam ready to believe him when he tells me that 
God revealed himself thus and so to him. 

What is true of him is true also of the Apostles. It 
is a very natural thing that such men should have ex- 
periences of the exact nature of which ours can fur- 
nish only the faintest analogies. They are on the 
highest peaks of the loftiest mountain ranges and we 
expect God’s earth and sky to meet their freshened 
senses with tokens of power, grandeur and beauty of 
which we who are in the valleys have no conception. 
What we are ready to believe in the case of the 
Prophets and Apostles we are incomparably more so in 
the case of Jesus. His character being such in its 
mingled greatness and lowliness, in its power and its 
tenderness, in its equal and perfect devotion to God 
and man, it is easy to believe that his experience of 
God’s presence, his experience of the inter-play of the 
divine with the human in his life must have been as 
singular and unparalleled as he was himself. 

What are the conditions of this baptism of the 
Spirit? For us the all-important conditions are those 
on the human side, and these may be all reduced to one 





—the recognition and right use of our freedom, our 
power over our own spiritual life. This we must make 
an ultimate fact in our creed behind which we cannot 
go. Whenever, therefore, we speak in strict terms we 
are to account in part for unusual baptisms of God’s 
Spirit by the right use of our personal freedom; just 
as we are to account for our spiritual fruitlessness and 
powerlessness by the wrong use of that same freedom. 
If we do not recognize the right use of our own free- 
dom as an imperative condition of spiritual baptism 
we become fatalists, absolute electionists, and our con- 
trol of the spiritual forces of the universe becomes as 
much a nothing as our control of the winds. When they 
please they come and they go. We have the benefit 
of them when here and we are losers when they are 
not here; but we can neither bring them to us nor 
drive them from us. If, however, we have power 
over our own spiritual life, if we really work with God 
in conversion, in sanctification and all the way along 
to final redemption, andif the right use of our freedom 
be a constant condition of fresh supplies of truth and 
grace, then we see how our advance in the knowledge 
and power of God may ve without assignable limits. 

My own view of the relation between the spiritual 
man and God I illustrate in this way: God is the ob- 
ject of the soul in a way like that in which the world 
is the object of the senses. We get the elements of 
knowledge from the world as our object. It addresses 
itself to the eye and the ear; to taste, smell and touch. 
Without its call intellect would continue her uncon- 
scious slumbers with no sign of awakening ; without 
its elements given in sense our knowledge could never 
add to itself anything new. It would tread the same 
circle forever. But with an object before us we are 
awakened. We are consciously fed and stimulated, 
and the intellect gratified with increase of the 
materials of knowledge up to the close of life. It is 
similar with the distinctively*spiritual part of our 
complex nature. God addresses himself to the spiritual 
senses, if I may use the expression ; to the inner eye 
and ear and touch he presents himself. Without the 
stimulus of his presence we should continue our 
moral slumbers forever; without the fresh supplies 
he offers, our spiritual life, even when awakened, could 
never add to itself and grow. But when the inner 
eye opens every day upon the divine landscape as the 
outer upon the material, and the inner ear to the 
wondrous sounds that traverse the unseen and eternal, 
when the spirit has contact with its blessed object 
as the body with the world, then there is material for 
the increase and refreshment of our spiritual experi- 
ence; there is promise of growth without end; there 
is in store our daily bread, and itis the bread which 
cometh down from heaven, of which if a man par- 
take he shail have also the power which cometh down 
from heaven. 
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A VEXED QUESTION. 
By Mrs. Henry O. Dwieuar. 


- HARLIE, can you give me some money this 

morning? Mary’s shoes are worn out, and she 
needs a new slate; and Bridget’s wages were due last 
week —besides, there’s scarcely anything in the house 
for dinner.” 

There was a faint smile on Mrs. Barnard’s lips, but 
her eyes looked anxious. 

“Oh, bother! Minnie. How long is it since I gave 
you ten dollars? Is that used up already? Seems to 
me women spend a lot of money!” 

The quick tears sprang to Minnie’s eyes, but she did 
not allow them to fall as she said, 

**You know, Charlie, that the expenses must go on, 
if we keep house at all; and if you could bring your- 
self to give me a regular allowance for them I should 
not have to bother you so often.” 

‘* Well, that’s an old story. Here’s ten dollars more, 
and I wish you to be careful how you spend it.” And 
Mr. Barnard took his hat, and—yes—actually kissed 
his wife, after such an exhibition of rudeness as he 
would have been ashamed to show to the merest 
acquaintance. Then he went to his office feeling very 
generous and very virtuous. 

After he had gone Minnie went to her room and 
burst into an agony of weeping. She felt crushed and 
humiliated, and bitterly angry that her husband could 
bring such accusations against her at all, but particu- 
larly that he could do it in such an airy manner, as 
though he were giving a light thump to a wooden 
doll! And after all her pinching economies, too, in 
order that the children might appear respectable, and 
that she might at the same time provide a generous 
and wholesome table, which she considered due to her 
husband! As for herself, she had not indulged in a 
new winter suit for five years; and yet she had made 
over, and touched up, and dyed and darned to suth an 
extent that her obtuse better half was utterly oblivious 
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of either her deficiencies or her sacrifices. ‘‘If I were 
to appear with a market-basket on my head and tbe 
American flag for a shawl Charlie would never know 
it,” she thought bitterly. ‘‘ What is the use—what /¢s 
the use of living at all? And then to have to beg for 
every dollar to keep the house going, as if I were an 
uninterested outside factor! Can Charlie know how 
much trouble it is to get on with the housekeeping 
anyway, even when the money is all provided, if he 
thus puts this additiona], humiliating burden upon me? 
Is this the Charlie who was so eager to win me, who 
paid me such delicate, watchful attentions when I was 
pretty, free Minnie Warfield? If married life is only a 
convenience to a man, in order that he may have an 
opportunity to throw aside, with his office coat and 
slippers, the ordinary courtesies of life, marriage must 
be a universal blunder! Marriage doesn’t dull sensi- 
bilities—it only heightens them. Whose fault can it 
be? Charlie told me that we should not be rich, but 
that his income would comfortably support us. Then 
why all this wrong and sacrifice and pinching in order 
to appear ‘like other people,’ and other people with 
less income too?” Then she took this trouble, where 
she had been in the habit of taking her troubles fora 
long time, to the Lord. 

Rising from her knees, the resolute little woman 
dried her eyes, and proceeded to think out the matter 
in a practical way. ‘‘Charlie has given me a good deal 
of money, ‘tis true, and I have always been very care- 
ful in spending it too. Let me see. Could I get on 
without Bridget, | wonder, and so save her wages? 
But then there’s the washing and ironing.” Just then 
the baby woke and cried, and Mrs. Barnard thought 
she would have to keep Bridget. ‘ Well, there’s Mary 
and Phil; they must go to school, and they can’t go 
shabby, either—that’s certain, and they must have 
books too. How I wish / could have books !”—with a 
sigh. ‘‘ There’s my home paper. I cow/d spare that, I 
suppose, though it’s like a little piece of home every 
whek. Charlie brought home a new parlor clock the 
other day; we could have done without that, and it 
makes everything else in the room look so badly, too, in 
contrast. There’s my silver card-casket Charlie gave 
me my last birthday. It’s beautiful, and very good of 
him, too. I’m so thankful I didn’t hurt his feelings by 
telling him I’d much rather have had the money for 
gloves and boots, mine are so dreadfully shabby. Char- 
lie always looks nicely, but then I like to have him.” 
The baby was quiet by this time, and Minnie took a 
pencil, in a handsome gold case, one of her husband's 
gifts, too. She thought again, as she took it, how good 
he was, after all, and went to her elegant iittle desk, 

all mother of pearl and crimson velvet—for a sheet 
of paper. Then she made a long list of articles— 
wages, meat, butter, milk, flour, potatoes, sugar, 
oysters, tea, coffee, chocolate, pickles, cheese, sweets, 
wood, coal, lights; it was filling up the page fast. 
Should she scratch out anything? Pickles—they 
were unhealthy, anyway, but Charlie liked them. 
Oysters, too. He liked to have a little supper some- 
times, and a few—a very few, four or five—friends. It 
was very pleasant, and on those occasions she noticed 
that butter and eggs and sugar went very fast. It must 
be the cake. Then she made a careful computation. 
She drew a line through oysters, meaning to bring that 
question up afterwarcs. The smallest possible allow- 
ance for a family of six seemed to be ten dollars a 
week, and then she must leave oui the wood and the 
wages; and where was the margin for incidentals— 
her own and the children’s clothing, books, and wear 
and tear generally, to say nothing of charity? 

Yes; it seemed as if they could not get on with less 
than fifty dollars a month for the running expenses; 
and she would ask her husband for that amount as the 
just due. She was convinced it would be right to do 
60. His income was eighteen hundred dollars a year, 
apd he ought to afford a regular sum for the family, 
the amount not being nearly as important as the regu- 
larity of its appearance. For herself-—well, she could 
not ask CharM@e for a personal allowance, even if she 
had been married seven years, and might be supposed 
to have grown grasping and self-asserting, according 
to her discipline. But she would ask him for an allow- 
ance for the children; and at the rate they wore out 
shoes and tore up garments she thought five dollars a 
month litfle enough for the three. She would not err 
on the side of avarice, even if she did on that of perti- 
nacity. So, calm in her new resolve, she bathed her 
eyes, smoothed her brow, brushed her still wavy brown 
hair away from a fair though somewhat worn face, and 
met her husband at dinner with a cheery smile. After 
dinner Mr. Barnard announced that he was obliged to 
go down-town. 

‘* Very well, I will sit up for you then,” said Minnie, 

“Don’t! what's the use? You'll get tired and 
sleepy.” 

‘*Because I have something to say, Charlie, and 
there isn’t any other time.” 

““ Why not say it now?” 
*‘ Because I] wish for more time tlian you fee] able 


to give, with one hand on the door-knob and your hat 
in the other,” she said pleasantly. 

‘*What the mischief is to pay now, I wonder?” 
thought Mr. Barnard, but he said, ‘‘ Wel), I'll wait half 
an hour.” fo they adjourned to the little parlor, the 
furniture of which looked rather dingy after several 
years’ service. 

‘It’s about money, Charlie,” she said brightly, 
looking up into his face. ‘‘ You think I spend a good 
dea], you know, and I suppose I ds—more, I think, 
than I otherwise should, if I only knew how much I 
had to spend. But you must remember that is not for 
my own individual gratification.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Minnie,” interrupted Mr. Barnard 
impatiently ‘‘Why are you everlastingly pestering 
me about money? I always give you all you ask for.” 

‘*T am not going to pester you any more, Charlie. I 
simply wanted to tell you so. I would much prefer 
never to ask you for money, and have concluded not 
to do so any more. I want you to please take the re- 
sponsibility of the accounts and the orders yourself, 
if youcannot give mea fixed sum for expenses. I 
have been looking {nto the accounts, and find with the 
strictest cconomy that we can scarcely get on with 
less than this estimate,” and she handed him the mem- 
orandum she had prepared that morning. 

‘But you know very well, Minnie, I can’t bother 
with these things.” 

‘* Somebody must bother with them, Charlie, and if 
you wish me to continue to do so I must know exactly 
how much I am to spend, and not he obliged to come 
to you for every dollar asI want it. The expenses 
are not mine, they are for the family as a whole.” 

‘* Well, if that’s all, good-night,” and Charlie went 
out, wondering what under theeun ‘‘possessed” Minnie 
anyway. 

But Minnie abided her time. She thought one cry 
was enough for that day, so she took her mending 
basket, and while the children were busy at their les- 
sons, and her busy needle flew in and out, she care- 
fully thought over hcr resources, by which she might 
be able to earn a little pocket money and be just a 
little independent, even though she bad a husband 
who was not upgenerous but only thoughtless of her 
wants. She used to play the piano creditabiy in her 
girlhood, but was now long unused to practice. She 
might revive her old taste for painting, and apply it to 
purposes of decorative art; but that would take much 
time, more than she could spare from her family. 
Finally a question from Phil, yawning over his history 
lesson, gave her the dawning of an idea. Midnight 
found her at her desk, where for two hours, completely 

absorbed, she had been writing skeleton plans of 
simple historical articles for children, which from time 
to time she meant to enlarge and fill up in an enter- 
taining style at her leisure. Heretofore her brain and 
nerve bad been given entirely to her family. If she 
could make her pen pay for the long-needed ‘‘second 
girl,’ why not? And how much more gratifying to 
her taste than the endless sewing and darning! 

Three days after, Bridget came waddling up stairs, 
her arms akimbo. ‘‘There’s nota solitary crust for 
dinner, ma’am, barrin’ the scraps,of cold mate and 
peraties! Sure what'll I do, ma’am?” 

‘Put it on the table, Bridget; there’s nothing else 
to do.” 

Charlie came home to dinner, easy, overflowing with 
good spirits, which, however, seemed to diminish per- 
ceptibly as the slim dishcs one after another put in an 
appearance. 

‘‘Seems to me Lridget is getting rather to the end of 
her resources, or else it’s washing-day all the week,” 
observes Charlie. 

‘“‘TIt is not Bridget’s fault, Charlie. The butchet’s 
bill is alieady so large that I dislike to add to it.” 

‘“‘Oh !” says Charlie sententiously. 

The meat for next day’s dinner appeared promptly. 
After a week of misery, of ill-cooked meals and general 
lacks in a!l departments which had hitherto seemed to 
take care of themselves some way, Mr. Barnard came 
to the conclusion that there must have been a good 
deal of thinking done by somebody formerly; for 
things had never before reached this extreme chaotic 
stage. Then there began to dawn upon the vision of 
this wise man a possible vista of bad dinners, ill- 
dressed children, and general thriftlessness and shift- 
lesspess which even money alone would not be able to 
eliminate. In this condition of mind hc went one 
morning to the office, and in taking some letters from 
his pocket there fell out a scrap of paper in the hand- 
writing of his wife. It was the cstimate of expenses 
she had given him, and which he had not even thought 
worth while to look at. He set himself about it now, 
and proceeded to give himself up to some thinking, 
the result of which came out that evening after he had 
taken his second cup of tea. 

‘“‘The fact of it is, Min, I’ve been looking at your 
little estimate, and I think I can afford to give you 
sixty dollars a month, if you’ll just set the house going 








again. It’s pretty hard on a fellow to have things at 
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sixes and sevens; and when you want things yourself 
you”—he paused a moment—‘ must say so,” he finally 
concluded. 

Minnie colored and smiled as she ‘thanked him, but 
nevertheless made a mental resolution. 

‘‘And you must not mind all the stupid things I 
say !” 

This for a general acknowledgment of past delin- 
quencics and an implied promise for future reforma- 
tion, let us hope. 

Then he set himself to wondering, after he went out, 
if she really did mind, after all. But on his return 
from the club he called into Smithscn’s and bought her 
. ruby pin and carripgs. ‘‘ That'll make her feel bet- 
ter,” he said to himself. 

She was in much greater need of tender, loving sym- 
pathy and some new winter flannels, but he really 
{lt very generously towards her. As for Minnie, she 
felt that she had gained a point, and a very decided 
one, and she was willing to wat for the rest. She 
hoped yet to win her husband back to his old tender 
ways, the lack of wlich was the great want of her life. 

Every day after this found ber at herdesk an hour or 
two, as she couid snatch time from the baby and from 
the ever-pressing cares and duties; but day by day 
her step grew lighter and her face brighter. At last she 
finished her first story, and feared when she put it into 
the mail that she was consigning it to oblivion. But 
one day a thin letter was brought to her which she 
opened with trembling fingers, fearing disappoiatment. 
She had prepared herself for that, however, and was 
spared it, for she found instead a note of acceptance. 
She felt richer than a millionaire. This one touch of 
encouragement made her strong for what she knew 
would be a life of toil and effort, yielding many disap- 
pointments, perhaps, but still holding out a rich re- 
ward in her own intellectual growth, if nothing more. 

One morning she found with a little jewel box on 
her dressing table a tiny note in which was a folded 
bill. She had almost forgotten it was her birthday. 
‘“‘Tam afraid I have been very careless, darling,” the 
note ran. ‘‘I have trusted too much to your taking 
care of yourself. Henceforth you are to have a per- 
sonal allowance, and I wish I could afford to make it 
one hundred dollars a month. 1”— Here she turned 
to find Lerself clasped in her husband's arms. 

“T's too late,” she said laughingly, through her 
tears, and slie gave him her letter. 

‘** Why, Minnie, when d d you do this?” 

‘Ob, atodd moments. I’ve concluded I'd rather 
write than darn stockings.” 

Then followed a long loving talk, not unlike the 
eatly days of love’s glad springtime. 

Everybody remarked after that how much younger 
and prettier and brighter Mrs. Barnard looked, and 
wondered how she always had such pretty things and 
yet was always giving away so much; and Minnie 
heard the echoes of the whispers, and smiled, but held 
her peace. She found indeed the road to literature 
stormy and thorny, and often weary even unto despair. 
But the double motive of need for expression and the 
desire to be a little, even a very little independent was 
guilicient spur to her ambition. She found that she 
need not be shut out from home shelter in order to en- 
ter upon a career of intellec‘ual development; that, in- 
deed, the two are so interwoven that each contributes 
to the real enjoyment and appreciation of the other ; 
tht soul and mind and heart are one and inextricable. 





SUMMER MEDICINE CHEST. 
By Exuisanetu Rosrnson Scovin. 

YO one leaving home to spend the summer in the 
N country should go without a few simple reme- 
dies; they may be the means of preventing a great 
deal of suffering, if not loss of life. A doctor is not 
always to be had the moment he is wanted, and, if he 
were, there are a great many cases which the mother 
could treat as well as he if she had the proper medi- 
cines. ‘‘Astitch in time saves nine” in mending the 
body as well as its habiliments, and the time consumed 
in getting what is necessary from a distant apotheca- 
ry’s shop may make the rent so large that it is beyond 
repair. 

A stout wooden box should be got, about ten inches 
long, six wide and six high, and divided into compart- 
ments large enough to hold a two-ounce bottle, leaving 
a space at one end for bandages, old linen, cotton wool, 
etc. An extra supply of these may be taken, but some 
should always be kept in the medicine chest, that they 
may be forthcoming at a moment’s notice. The box 
should be fastened with a button or hook, not with a 
lock and key, as the latter would certainly be missing 
in anemergency. It can be keptin a closet or on a 
high shelf, out of the reach of children, and no one else 
is likely to meddle with it. 

It will hold twelve bottles, and these should be filled 
with castor-oil, paregoric, chalk mixture, peppermint, 
extract of ginger, ipecac, Wyeth’s soda mint pills and 
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compressed Dover pills (five grains), extract of witch 
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hazel, carbolic acid, glycerine, and bi-carbonate soda. 
To these should be added a tin box of cosmoline, a 
roll of Seabury and Johnson’s salicylated plaster, a 
bottle of flexible collodion, a tin case of prepared mus- 
tard plasters, and two short glass tubes, one bent, the 
other straight. 

With this equipment any woman of ordinary com- 
mon sense can carry her children through the summer 
without having recourse to a doctor. An indie-rubber 
hot-water bag, holding three pints or two quarts, will 
be found a great comfort, as it is not always easy to 
get a bottle or, if that is procured, to find a cork to fit 
it. They cost about two dollars each. If this is 
thought too great an expense, it is a good plan to take 
as a substitute three or four empty lager-beer bottles. 
The metal fastenings being attached to the bottles are 
always in place when wanted. They can be filled with 
very hot water without breaking them if, during the 
process, they are wrapped in cloths wrung out of cold 
water. 

The mere mention of castor oil is enough to make a 
child weep with anguish who has once taken it as it is 
ordinarily given. If a little miik is poured in a cup, 
a teaspoonful of essence of peppermint added, the oil 
put in last, the whole stirred and taken through a glass 
tube, the nauseous taste is effectually disguised. As 
a boy remarked after swallowing the compound, not 
knowing what it was, ‘‘ It tastes a little like custard.” 


A few drops of paregoric mixed with glycerine makes | 


a soothing cough mixture.- From twenty drops toa 
teaspoonful, according to the sge of the patient, will 
check diarrhea. If this is insufficient a dose of chalk 
mixture will usually be effectual. A little extract of 
ginger mixed with bot water and sugar will counteract 
the bad effects of a wetting. Ipecac must be on hand 
in case of croup, or to loosen an obstinate cough. 
Soda mint pills are excellent to correct a slight acidity, 
or to relieve nausea. Each compound Dover pill con- 
tains balf a grain of opium and may be given in severe 
pain, or in conjunction with a hot foot bath and hot 
lemonade to assist in producing perspiration and ward- 
ing off a cold. 

In case of a sprain or a bruise, after it has been well 
bathed with extremely hot water, the extract of witch 
hazel heated, poured on flannel and bound on the part 
will relieve the pain as quickly as if it really possessed 
magical properties. Carbolic acid, diluted with warm 
water and poured into the ear, is a sovereign cure for 
ear-ache. The mother whose child suffers from tooth- 
ache must find a corner in the medicine chest fora 
phial of powdered alum saturated with sweet spirits 
of niter. This mixture put in the cavity, if there is 
one, orrubbed on the gum if there is'not, will give 
immediate ease. Bi-carbonate of soda 1s for use in 
case of burns or scalds. It should be wet and bound 
on the place with a soft linen cloth. Cosmoline is 
soothing when the skin is broken, and keeps better 
than ordinary salve. The plaster will come in play for 
cuts, and a little collodion brushed over it makes it 
waterproof so that it need not be disturbed until the 
new skin has formed beneath it. The prepared mus- 
tard plasters need only wetting before being applied, 
and save the trouble of the home-made poultice. The 
straight glass tube is for administering castor oil, and 
the bent one may be found very useful as liquids can 
be taken through it without raising the head. 

Bandages can be made by tearing a sheet into nar- 
row strips, rolling each one tightly and fastening the 
end with a pin. Old linen does not mean worn-out 
shirt-fronts, but soft pieces of tablecloths, napkins or 
cambric handkerchiefs. A little cotton wool should be 
taken for ear and tooth aches, and may be packed be- 
tween the bottles to fill up chinks in the summer medi- 
cine chest. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor ef this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

Will the editor of Christian Union please give directions for making 
rugs from bits of Brussels carpet ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

If the ‘‘bits” are large enough they can be lined and 
finished with a fringe; even quite small pieces can by care- 
ful fingers be sewed together for a rug, but it is difficult to 
make the seams flat. But the best use for very small pieces 
is to make a “ Persian” rug. Cut your carpet from selvedge 
to selvedge in strips, about fifteen of the linen back threads 
wide ; cut the selvedge off, and carefully pull out the long 
linen threads excepting about three in the middle, then pull 
out the short ones and the crimped worsted threads can be 
drawn out without spoiling the ‘‘crimp.” Keep the threads 
in a shallow pasteboard box where no weight wil] belaid upon 
them. It is well to divide dark and light shades, making no 
other division unless one color is used for a border ; then that 
should be kept separate. With number twelve steel knitting 
needles set up thirty stitches, of number eight crochet cotton, 
and knit three rows of cotton. Then proceed as follows : 

4th row. Slip one stitch, knit one, put one of the worsted 
threads over the right hand needle, carefully piacing the 
middle of the thread just over the needle, knit the third 
stitch, and repeat till the laci two stitches; knit these plain. 

5th row, Slip one, knit one, take up the worsted and 
third stitgh together, aud knit 6 one stitch; knit ie this | 


way, taking up the worsted and cotton together in every 
stitch to the end of the row. 

6th row, same as 4th. 

7th row, same as 5th. 

Knit in this way till your strip is about four feet long—or 
as long as you wish. Three strips, with a berder, make a 
a good-sized rug. Crochet them together on the back with 
the same cotton, and line the rug with strong canvas to keep 
it in place. You may display your taste in the arrangement 
of colors. We have seen several very handsome ones. 


1, Who is the author of the following lines : 
“Tis woman who may justly,claim 
The praise, as she must bear the blame, 
Of all the harmony or strife 
Which pleases or disgusts in life. 
To her, and her alone, we owe 
Each blot we bear, and every grace. 
Her character, whate’er it be, 
Is stamped upon society.” 
2. Will you publish the poem * The Flowers ef the Forest,” writ- 
ten, I believe, by Mrs. Cockburn, a friend of Lady Anne Lindsay, 
the author of ** Auld Robin Gray” ? L. L. B. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 


By Mrs. Altison Cockburn, who was born in Selkirkshire, 
Scotland, 1712; died in Edinburgh, 1794. 

I've seen the smilirg 
Of Fortune’s begu: ling; 

I've felt all its favors, and found ite decay. 
Sweet was its blessing, 
Kind its caressing, 

But now it is fled—fied far away. 


T’ve seen the forest 
Adorned the foremost 
With flowers of the fairest, most pleasant and gay; 
Sae bonnie was their blooming, 
Their scent the air perfuming! 
But now they are withered and a’ wede away. 


We do not find the first mentioned lines. 

What will keep patent leather slippers, that are seldom used, from 
cracking? Would oiled paper be of use? If so, where or how is it 
to be obtained ? Very respectfully, M. C. 

It is more from changes in temperature, thus causing the 
expanding and contracting of the leather, than from lack of 
oil, that patent leather cracks. 

When not in use keep the slippers always distended by 
pressing them full of ‘* cotton wool” when they are taken 
off. You may use a little turpentine and oj), or any good 
furniture polish, for an occasional polish. 








Our Young Folks. 


WHAT WOULD THE LITTLE ROSES DO? 
By Mary A. Barr. 


Eh ghaeatg standing on small tiptoes, 
With red lips kissed a sweet red rose: 
** Rose,” she said with a curious face, 
‘* Are you not tired of the same old place ? 
Would you not like to fly away 
With some butter fly every day ? 


‘*Or if, like me, you could but walk, 
With the white lilies you could talk; 
Wouldn't you%tike to speak with the pinks ? 
And find out what a daisy thinks ? 
And I should think you'd like to go 
And see where the wild roses grow. 


‘*When yeu were only a little bud, 
Then were you always sweet and good ? 
Did you mind the roses big and old, 
And grow and grow as you were told ? 
Are the little buds your children, pray ? 
And do you teach them every day ? 


‘Do you set them in the morning light ? 
And wash them with the dew at night ? 
I guess you do, and so I see 
Why you don’t want to leave your tree; 
Then, Mamma Rose, I won’t pull you, 
For what would the little roses do?” 








THE MISSING MAJOR. 


By Carouine B. Le Row. 


T was not a military officer by that title who had 
disappeared from his company, nor a musical scale 
which sometimes perplexes young students. It wasa 
little girl of that name, six years old and very small 
for her age, who was lost in a most mysterious manner. 
There was such a hue and cry over the event as was 
never before known in Warrenton, though it was one 
of the largest villages in Rhode Island. 

The Major family was the wealthiest one in town, 
and the most influential in every way; not simply on 
account of their wealth, often the only reason for the 
respect paid to rich people, but because Mr. and Mrs. 
Major were kind-hearted, generous people who, in the 
sweet Scriptural words, ‘‘ went about doing good” to 





every one who needed help or comfort or encourage. 


ment. They had not only a large fortune, but large 
hearts and heads to help them use it the very best way. 

The Majors had but one child, Maggie, the heroine of 
the exploit that made so much stir in Warrenton. 
There had been four cbildren in all, growing up in the 
Major mansion, but this little daughter was the only 
one spared to them, and though she was a delicate little 
thing, never strong or well, she lived on, notwithstand- 
ing the mournful prediction that ‘‘ Mis’ Major couldn’t 
never raise her, nohow, ”—the universal opinion. 

Maggie always drove about in the carriage with her 
mother when she went on her charitable trips. Every- 
body was glad at the sight of the sunny little face, and 
everybody felt a certain sense of possession in the 
child, due not only to the love they felt for her, but for 
her father and mother as well. 

One evening iv the early autumn, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Major sat togetber in the library, there was a great 
commotion in the kitchen, caused by the arrival of one 
of the ‘‘hands” from the Old Sachem Mill with news 
that the tenements standing near the works were on 
fire. Mary Ann Brady, the cook, rushed into the 
library to tell her master and mistress. 

‘Och hone! but me heart’s broke intirely, an’ me 
own sister an’ her childer, not two months from the 


‘| ould country, to be burned alive in Ameriky! Och 


hone! Och hone!” 

It was hard work trying to pacify her and find out 
the cause of her distress, as with her apron over her 
head she sobbed and moaned, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards, but as soon as they discovered 
that there was trouble in Mill Bank, as that part of the 
village was callec, both Mr. and Mrs. Major hurried to 
do every thing possible to help the poor laborers’ fam- 
ilies. All the servants went with them except the 
housekeeper, who remained at home with little Maggie. 
The child had been in bed and asleep for two hours. 

Mill Bank was a very splendid though very sorrowful 
sight. A number of the cheap wooden houses and, 
barns erected for the workmen were in a blaze, the fire 
sending up great showers of sparks from the haymows 
and illuminating the sky with a lurid glow. The lam- 
entations of the distracted people increased the terror 
of the scene. 

Mr. Major took the lead in the efforts they were 
making to control the fire, but before it was extin- 
guished several of the houses were burnt to the ground. 
Mrs. Major with a baby on her arm, a little child hold- 
ing one hand, and a third clinging to her dress, went 
as fast as she could to her own house to provide shelter 
for them and a few other children, whose mothers had 
been directed to bring them at once to the Major man- 
sion. 

“You've been gone a long time,” the housekeeper re- 
marked to Mrs. Major as she helped ber bring the 
children up the steps. ‘I’ve been watching the fire 
from the sitting-room window; a’ grand sight, but it 
made my heart ache.” 

‘*And Maggie?” Mrs. Major asked. 

“Hasn’t woke up once, with all thecommotion. I’ve 
looked into the nursery three or four times and she was 
perfectly quiet.” 

But Mrs. Major wanted a look at the little girl her- 
self. She gave directions for the arrangements neces- 
sary to be made for herlarge number of unexpected 
guests, then went to the nursery, taking a lamp with 
her. But the bed was empty! The dint of Maggie’s 
head was on the pillow, her clothes on the chair beside 
it, but no Maggie visible anywhere. 

Mrs. Major hurried back to the housekeeper. 

‘*Maggie is not in bed! Where can she be? 

They went from one room to another in pursuit of 
her, expecting at every step to meet the little figure, 
but they found no trace of her. The gardener, who 
had just come up from the fire, was called, and told to 
search the grounds. The coachman was sent back for 
Mr. Major. Mrs. Major herself, almost wild with ex- 
citement and fear, ran hither and thither searching for 
the child. 

The news of Maggie’s disappearance spr€ad rapidly. 
The fire had gone out, and the poor people forgot for a 
few minutes their own great calamity in their anxiety 
about Maggie Major. Their own little ones were safe 
and comfortable, thanks to Maggie’s father and mother, 
and the uncertainty concerning her was a personal 
trouble to each one of them. 

Exhausted though they were by their hours of hard 
work, all the men in Mill Bank joined in the search. 
Every foot of ground was traversed, farand wide. The 
river was explored, the woods were lit up with count- 
less candles. They shouted themselves hoarse. The 
women turned out also. There could be no rest for 
anyone in Warrenton till it was known what had 
become of Maggie. 

The sky began to show faint tinges of pink. Day 
was coming, yet it brought no relief to the anxious 
hearts. No one was willing to acknowledge that the 
search had been useless, and they looked mutely and 
despairingly into each others’ faces. Mr. Major re- 





turned by six o'clock, His wile met him silently— 
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there was nothing to be said. He put his arms about 
her and kissed her forehead. Just then one of the lit- 
tle children whom Mrs. Major had brought home with 
her ran up to them. 

“I told God Maggie had lost herself, and I just guess 
he can find her if anybody can.” Mrs. Major caught 
up the little one, kissing her over and over again. The 
kitchen was nearly full of people, all of them quiet, 
crushed, subdued by the trouble which made them one 
family ; the sorrow which had come as readily to the 
Major mansion as to Mill Bank. 

‘Why, papa!” 

A sweet little voice spoke those two words. There, 
in the doorway leading from the kitchen to the dining- 
room beyond, stood Maggie, in her bare feet and night- 
dress, her flaxen hair floating over her shoulders, her 
blue eyes still misty with the sleep from which she had 
just awakened. She knew every person in the room, 
but ber father was the first one she caught sight of. 
Mrs. Major with a quick exclamation seized the little 
figure in her arms. Surprise kept everyone silent. 

“T guess I went to sleep in the droring-room, 
manima,” she said slowly, looking as much astonished 
as her hearers. ‘‘I woke upand hollered and nobody 
heard me, and then I sawit all bright, and went in 
and sat on the big cushion in the gray window.” She 
meant bay-window, but the words were intelligible 
enough. 

‘‘ The fire was it, shure! ” exclaimed Mary Ann Brady, 
never long silent; ‘‘ an’ to think the darlint was niver a 
bit afraid of the big blaze, at all at all!” 

They had looked in the drawing-room as well as in 
every other room in the house, but the dark blue table- 
cover which, as was afterwards found, Maggie, grow- 
iag cold, had wrapped around her, effectually hid the 
white night-dress which might have revealed her. 
Besides it was the most unlikely room for her to have 
entered, else they might have been more thorough in 
their search. 

‘The night Mill Bank was burned and Maggie Major 
was lost,” became an era in the history of the town, 
No child in Warrenton ever tired of hearing the story 
of Maggie, or as her father often iaughingly called her, 
‘The Missing Major.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


! ONDAY, the 29th of May, was a beautiful day in 
Ae New York. Spring makes itself known even in 
the city. God is so good that men, no matter how 
wicked they may be, cannot quite shut his heaven out 
of their lives, nor quite spoil by their corruption and 
filth the pure sweet air he sends. So, though we trod 
on bricks and stone instead of green grass, and walked 
in the shade of high brick walls instead of trees cov- 
ered with young leafage and blossoms, we knew sum- 
mer had come, and that somewhere the earth was 
covered with its loveliness. It was one of the days to 
make one glad, and it was with very nappy if not 
merry hearts we started a little after noon for the office 
of the Children’s Aid Society. 

If I should try I could not describe to you the sight 
that met us there. For a moment it seemed as if a 
dark cloud had shut out all light of the sun; so does 
the evil of the world keep coming between us and him 
who is the Light of the world. 

Fifteen or twenty boys were sitting about the room; 
may God save you, my dear boys, from ever bearing 
in your faces the marks of sin and wantI saw on 
theirs. The lives of the two kind gentlemen we saw, 
who give themselves to the saving of such children, 
seemed to me then more like our Saviour’s than any 
other Lever saw. They might have been in handsome 
rooms, with cultivated people, enjoying fine pictures 
and music ; but instead they were in this plain, bare 
room, with these rude, disagreeable boys, nothing 
anywhere about them to please the senses, and not 
even gratitude from the boys themselves. So our dear 
Master lets a few of his chosen disciples share his life, 
and give up ease as he gave up heaven, suffer, and 
work and even be unkindly treated by the very ones 
they try to save. When you send your money to us 
for the poor children don’t forget to be grateful that 
men and women are willing to give their lives, and so 
make it possible for your money to do any good. 

The children your contributions were to send to 
Western homes were not among these older boys, and 
we were asked to go to the Girls’ Lodging House to 
see them. Not quite so forlorn, because more hopeful, 
but quite as pitiful, was the group we found in the 
pleasant sunny room of this most blessed refuge for 
homeless girls. I cannot tell you the stories that 
brought tears to my eyes, for the older boys and girls 
have as sensitive feelings as you have, and when they 
see The Christian Union they would not like te see 
their griefs and troubles printed in a newspaper. 
Some of them have neither father nor mother; 
and what other friends they have cannot, or feel that 
Wey cannot, take care of them, One such, a bright 





girl of twelve or thirteen years, was found two weeks 
ago wandering in Central Park. She had been brought 
from her home in a distant city and left at a lodging- 
place by an aunt. From there she had found some 
work, but had left it, and, roaming about, lost her way. 
This was her story; we cannot tell whether all of it 
was true, for one bad thing children learn the quickest 
is untruthfulness, and one of the first things to be 
taught these city waifs is to be truthful. 

A family of four children, the eldest a little less than 
six anda-half years old, the youngest a baby of only ten 
months, had been given up by their father because he 
could not take care of them. How he could have looked 
into the really beautiful faces of his little girls and 
given them up, to be no more his, I do not see. The 
second one, little Emily,.had a merry face; her clear 
brown eyes and dimpled cheeks seemed full of smiles, 
and she showed as much delight in her one-armed, leg- 
less, naked doll as you, my petted little Miss Mabel, 
ever took in your grandly dressed Parisian doll. 

Do you wonder how the baby is to make the long 
journey, from Monday to Friday? Mr. Matthews, the 
gentleman who superintends this party, among whom 
are our ten, said, when I asked him with an aston- 
ished expression who would take care of that wee 
traveler, 

“Ob, [ shall take care of it, with the help of one 
or two of the older girls. And perhaps among the 
families that are going with us there may be a kind 
woman who will give us aid.” 

‘‘Then,” said I, ‘‘ these children are not the whole 
of your charge.” 

‘‘No, indeed; I have eighty-five in all under my 
charge; two car-loads. I don’t expect to sleep till 
Friday night.” 

But this unconscious little baby did not excite in me 
the pity that the aged grandparents did, who after 
a long struggle of six years found their infirmities too 
great and their means too small to bear the burden any 
longer, and brought their four beloved grandchildren 
to seek a home far away from them. They were worse 
than homeless, for they were forced to leave the one 
they had. 

The full names and ages of the children I will print 
for you next week. And now do not stop because 
you have sent ten children. There are many more 
waiting to go. One little girl said to me, ‘‘ Can’t I be 
one of your girls?” But my list was full and I had to 
say so. I am glad another had given money that could 
be used for her. Suppose you lay aside a part of your 
pocket money regularly for this purpose, as one little 
girl purposes to do: 

Dear Miss Charity: 

I sent ten cents the firat of April. As I did not sce my name 
among the list of names that gave for the poor boys’ fund I thought 
my money and letter were lost. 1 will try and send you ten cents 
every month, as papa gives me ten cents evi ry week for good lessons. 
lam giad you have succeeded in getting enough money to take the 
poor boys to good homes, 

Your loving friend, Minnie 8. 

Your money was received and credited to Minnie 8. 
in the paper of March 16th. Your name is a little 
difficult to read, and we are not quite sure whether we 
have it right. Will you please send it to us again? 

From Charity’s pile of letters and from my own I 
should like to print all that tell of money earned by 
hard and patient work, by sewing, washing dishes, 
delivering papers, sprouting potatoes (at a penny a 
pail), feeding the cows and milking, by chopping 
kindling, by helping younger brothers and sisters to 
dress, sweeping, dusting, shoe-blacking, doing errands; 
of money saved by walking instead of riding to school, 
going without butter, sacrificing a much desired 
trinket, or an excursion; of money obtained as re- 
wards for good lessons, improvement in manners and 
in neatness, and, most sacred of all, the money taken 
from the savings-banks of children whom God had 
taken to himself, and money given by sorrowing 
mothers for the sake of children in the ‘‘upper fold "— 
but it would fill the paper. Ican only give a few of 
them. They may help others of you to devise means 
to continue this good work, 


San FRanNcisco, April 9, 1882, 
Dear Miss Charity: 

I am alittle boy nine years old, and have a pleasant home in San 
Francisco. Mamma has taken The Christian Union ever since it 
was published, and thinks she could not do without it. When we 
read Aunt Patience’s letter about finding homes for poor boys I 
thought I would like to help a little, too, so I send you one dollar 
which I saved by walking home from school instead of riding in the 
street-cars. Mamma would like to help, too, so she sends two dol- 
lars. Good-bye. NatTrTis N. W. 


WeEsTERN Sprines, Cook Co., Ill., March 21, 1882. 
Dear Miss Charity: 

I feel very much interested in this subject, and have earned fifteen 
cents by sewing carpet-rags at five cents a ball, each ball weighing a 
pound. Did you ever sew any? My papa is a Congregational 
minister. I think now that I would like to be a missionary, though 
I may not doso. Ever since I have known the worth of money, I 
have given one-tenth of all I got for missionary purposes. 

Mamma does not allow us to buy candy to amount to anything. 
I have two brothers, one fifteen and the other almost three. I have 
no sisters. | am twelve. My youngest brother can repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, and knows over thirty-two Bible questions, His name is 





Roy. I have just had the chicken pox. I hope the money will help 


some, though it is but little. Yours affectionately, 
Annie A. 


BROOKLY#, March 19, 1882. 
Dear Miss Charity: 


I send a dollar to help some little girls go out West. I had two 
dollars from some little cousins who have the measles and cannot 
come to see me on my birthday, which is next Saturday. I shall be 
five years old, and I have a sister named Margie who is seven months 
old, The other dollar Iam going to send to St. Johnland. I do 
hope the children will find good homes and be very happy. 

Ex.xa T. M. 





GRAND VALLEY, Warren Co., Pa., March 9, 1882. 
Miss C. Perplex: 

I am not a niece or nephew, but am pleased with the cause, and 
the call for help, and wish I could give enongh to send a boy to 
a home, al] myself. If my hens would only do themselves any kind 
of credit I might. I have a “mite box,” and have promised to 
devote all the Sunday eggs to the mirsionaries. This is a kind of 
missionary cause and I inclose a mite, wishing you success, 





MATTAWANA, Mifflin Co., Pa., March 14, 1882, 
Dear Misa Charity: 

We read what Aunt Patience said in The Christian Union 
about the poor boys in New York City who have no homes, and we 
pitied them very much. We each send you five cents to help pay 
for some poor boy’s home. We don’t have any money of our own 
except what we earn. The oldest two of us get a penny a week for 
churning ; and Clarence, who is too smal! to churn, gets a penny a 
week for wiping the knives and spoons for mamma. We asked our 
mamma to write this for us and she thinks it is long enough. So 
we will say good by. From 

IpA, MAURICE aND CLARENCE Y. 





Dear Miss Perplex : 

When I heard that you were trying to get money enough to send 
some unhappy, homeless boys to good comfortable homes I was 
very sick, and had everything done for me that posribly could be, 
and everything bought for me that would help me to get etrong and 
well, and then I just lived. I thought I would li e to help do some- 
thing for those who have none of the comforts of a good home, so I 
will send twenty-five cents out of my spending money, and hope to 
hear from it some time. 


Sincerely yours, DANIEL A. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, > ° ° ° - $133 16 
Julia, Henry and Alice May Bacon,’ . ‘ ’ ‘ 1 00 
Theodore E. B., ° ° ° ° ° ° e 50 
Ethe! 8. Gilman, ° ° ° . . e ° 25 
Arthar T. H., ; ° ° ° ° ° ° 50 
Mrs. Woodruff’s Infant Class—‘ Busy Bees "—of 
Amesville, O., ° ” ° —" . 51 
Minnie Szabo, . ° ° ° ° . ° ° 10 
Gracie Daly, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 25 
Merwin * ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 25 
Warren “ ° e ° ° ° ° . ° 25 
Mama ‘* ° ‘ . ° ° . ° ° 25 
Mary P. D., ° ° ° ° ° re ° ° 8 00 
Total, $145 02 
Affectionately, Avnt Patisnog. 








PUZZLES. 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
1. One whose occupation is to form 
things with a lathe. 
e 2. Ground, and a prophet. 
8, Plural of force; strength. 
4. The distance from one floor to another, 
5. To seek by close pursuit. 
6. Insert a consonant in the name 
of the great Grecian poet. TRIXx, 
PALINDROMIC PUZZLE. 
1, A sudden report, we firet will proclaim, 
Which backward and forward is always the same. 
2. Life! expressed in a well-known name, 
Which backward and forward is ever the same. 
3. Do that (if economy be your aim) 
Which backward and forward is always the same, 
4. The seed of a fruit, if rightly you name, 
Read backward and forward is always the same. 
The initials connected a word with fame. 
(A noise, or glance, of chick or of dame,) 
Which backward and forward is everthesame. F. A. P. 
PUSITIVE, COMPARATIVE, AND SUPERLATIVE, 
as bE, BEER, BEAST. 
Pos,, a fruit; Comp., form; Super., an extremity. 
Pos., a bird; Comp., a city; Super., second -person, singular, of 
an active verb. 
Pos., a skin ; Comp., one who gives a blow ; Super., a nuisance. 
Pos., a girl; Comp., a man; Super., a fog. 
Pos., a poet ; Comp., a small hole; Super., a stake. 
Pos., a tag; Comp., a rebuker; Super., a box. 
Poe., an atom of food; Comp., a cake ; Super., a rind. 
Pos,, @ pronoun ; Comp., a period of time ; Super., leaven. 
Pos., to attempt; Comp., a refiner; Suaper., meeting. 
Pos., to demolish; Comp., a wave; Super., part of a bird. 
Pos., reward; Comp., terror; Super., celebration. 
Pos., & tippet; Comp., a wild beast; Super., brag. 
8. H. H. 
TRANSPOBITIONS. ° 
Shall I —— you a story ——? 
I cannot —— you, my head ——. 
In trying to —— the bouquet, we broke the ——. 
We could find no —— of the —— of peaches. 
Shot through the ——, he fell to the —-. 
He —— his name on the ——. “ Trrx.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 18. 
Cross-word. —Raphael. 
Diamond. — 


E 
M RH 
A 


Bx 
Ee 


Enigma,—Trus! makes fidelity. 

Unions.—Man-ape; Man-date; Man-drake; Man-drill; Man-go; 
Man-kind; Man-or. 

First complete set received from M. J. G.; others from Jas, B. Dun- 
ham, Frank May. Answers to puzzles of April 97 were also received 
from Frank May. 
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Science and Art. 





“Great Pavi.”—Within the week the largest bell 
in Great Britain has been transferred from its foundry 
at Loughborough,a hundred miles from London, to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. ‘Great Paul” weighs nearly seven- 
teen tons, and will be placed in the south-west tower of 
the Cathedral. Its tone is E flat. A car of peculiar 
structure was built for the transportation, and was a 
model of strength and mechanical ingenuity in over- 
coming the difficuities attendant to the moving of such 
a ponderous mass of metal. ‘‘Great Paul” is large, but, 
in comparison with the more famous of Russian bells, 
dwindles to the size of a tea bell. In the Ivan tower at 
Moskow hang thirty-four bells, the largest of, which 
weighs more than sixty tons. It is easily rung, and is 
of such purity of metal and answers so readily that a 
simple blow with the palm of the hand calls fortha 
clear and sweet response. There are two other bells 
of solid silver the tones of which are ‘‘ exquisitely soft, 
liquid and pure.” The king of bells, the ‘‘Czar Kolokol,” 
stands on a frame at the foot of the tower. It weighs 
440,000 pounds, is two feet through in the thickest part, 
has a diameter of twenty feet, and has been used asa 
chapel. The bell is the growth of centuries, having been 
first cast in 1553, and after suffering damage by fires 
and falls, and going through the process of recasting 
twice, it received in 1733 its present form and position. 
Since then it has remained unmolested, with the excep- 
tion of the large piece which was knocked out of its 
side in 1737. me Mb 

GARFIELD MemoriaALs.—There are in process of manu- 
facture two memorials of President Garfield, which 
will, when finished, have an importance as works of 
art, apart from the value of their associations. The 
first is a Garfield memorial window for the chapel of 
Williams College, and the gift of Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 
The main window, which will be nine anda half by 
three and a half feet, will depict the angel showing 
Moses the Promised Land. Beneath this will be a 
medallion portrait of President Garfield, with an in- 
scription and symbolical designs of an appropriate 
character. The second memorial is s tribute from 
Italy and an Italian artist, Salviati of Venice, in the 
form of a Mosaic portrait of Presideut Garfield. It 
will be remembered ‘that in the old Representative 
Chamber in the National Capitol there hangs a Vene- 
tian glass mosaicof Abraham Lincoln. This beautiful 
and lasting memorial was from the hand of Salviati as 
an expression of ‘‘the homage and sympathy of his 
countrymen ;” and the distinguished artist again pro- 
poses to erect a like memorial of the second martyr- 
president. An oil painting of President Garfield has 
been forwarded to the artist’s studio at Murano, and 
the mosaic will ultimately be placed by the side af 
that of President Lincoln in the Capitol. 





Mvsicar Ixspiration.—Mendelssobn once said, ‘If 
I wish to hear Italian music, I must go to Paris or 
England. The Germans, however, take it amiss when 
you say this, and persist, per force, in singing, play- 
ing, and acquiring new ideas here, declaring this is the 
land of inspiration ; while I maintain that inspiration 
is peculiar to no country, but floats in the air.” Prof. 
Ella, in his ‘‘ Musical Sketches,” commenting on this 
remark, says; ‘‘This statement is borne out by the 
fact of so many ciefs-Caurre being produced neither in 
any particular country, nor yet in the fatherland of 
their composers. Handel, a Prussian, composed the 
‘Messiah’ at Gopsall Hall, Leicestershire; Rossini, 
Spontini and Cherubini, Italians, their greatest lyrical 
and sacred works in Paris; Haydn, an Austrian, 
wrote his best symphonies in London; and Mendels- 
sohn his best symphony in Rome!” He might well 
have added that Mendelssohn gave it the name of the 
Scotch Symphony, and that, in proof of the significance 
of his remark, it was the result of the inspiration that 
Mendelssohn found floating in the air and in the weird 
and wild scenery of northern Scotland. 





Graix Traxsporration.—The transportation of 
petroleum from the West to the seaboard by means of 
pipes has been a success of long standing, and now 
comes along an ingenious Minnesota man who pro- 
peses to construct a similar pipe-line for the trans- 
portation of grain which shall be propelled by means 
of compressed air. The inventor has experimented 
with short tubes, and with such perfect success that 
machinery is now being built to test the merits and 
practicability of the invention ona larger scale. While 
such a method of transportation, if developed even to 
a large extent, could not assume to itself the carrying 
privilege of the entire grain product of the West, it 
possibly would become possessed of so large a share 
as to create favorable competition between itself and 
the great lines over which the grain yields are now 
brought. 


Keligions Rews, 





THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


The closing sessions of the American Baptist Publication 
Society were held in the Firet Baptist Church in this city, 
May 29. Inthe morning there was a discussion about the 
Bible Society trouble, in which the Baptist denomination is 
now involved. Captain E. Morgan, the president of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, made an address favor- 
ing harmony in the denomination, but intimating that his 
organization was the only one that should receive the sanc- 
tion of the Baptists. The Rev. Dr. Armitage, of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, referred to the ‘‘many mistakes 
which the Baptists have made in the last forty-five years. 
The ungenerous action of the American Bible Society has 
thrust upon the Baptists the necessity of taking active steps 
in carrying on Bible work.” The Rev. Dr. Griffith, of Troy, 
thought that the dencmination had done little but ‘‘ agitate” 
since he was a boy, and that it was simply ‘ agitating” 
now. ‘Our denomination has been running in fog-banks 
for many years,” said the Rev. Dr. Fulton, of Brooklyn, 
‘‘and I see that it is preparing now to enter one more.” At 
an election of officers, E. L. Hedstrom, of Buffalo, was 
chosen president, and John H. Deane, of this city, one of 
the vice-presidents. An sddress was then delivered by the 
Rey. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Brooklyn, on ‘‘ The Place of 
Literature in Evangelizing Work,” and B. F. Jacobs, of 
Chicago, spoke of ‘‘The Sunday-school as an Agency in 
Evangelization.” At the afternoon meeting a resolution 
was adopted asking President Arthur and Congress ‘ im- 
mediately to grant the sum asked by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the alleviation of the Indian tribes, now said to 
be in a half-famished condition.” 

The American Baptist Missionary Union began its sixty- 
eighth anniversary in the Firet Baptist Church May 30. The 
Rey. Dr. G. D. Boardman, of Philadelphia, the President, 
presided and made the opening address. The annual report 
was read by the Rev. J. N. Murdock, of Boston. The total 
receipts of the Society last year were $352,787.20, and the 
expenditures were $353,183 59. Since last June the Harvard 
Place estate in Boston, which was given to the society by the 
late Nathan Bishop, has been sold for $35,000, which sum is 
to be used for Bible work. The last clause of the report 
brought out the question of a Baptist Bible Society. It was 
as follows : 

The committee are more perfectly satisfied than ever that, ao far 
as the supply of Bibles for our missions is concerned, the Missionary 
Union can, without an added dollar for agencics and administration, 
collect all the funds needed for such a distribution of Scriptures as 
the great majority cf our missionaries approve and recommend, 
And the committee are of the opinion that economy, efficiency and 
barmony in this work will be secured by leaving the whole business 
to the care of the Union, according to the thrice-uttered voice of its 
constituency in annual meetings assembled. 

The Rey. Dr. W. W. Evarts, of Jersey City, preeented a 
resolution calling for a committee to inquire into the accu- 
racy of the Secretary's report. The Rev. Dr. Parmly, of 
New Jersey, also called for a committee. The Corresponding 
Secretary, Mr. Murdock, said that he had no objection to 
having his report reviewed by a committee, but he added 
that he believed he knew the feeling of the missionaries with 
reference to the work of the Union. He was satisfied that 
nearly all of them were in full sympathy with the policy of 
the Executive Committee of that Society. After the report 
had been accepted Dr. Evarts’s reeolution was adopted and 
the committee was appointed. The Rev. William George, 
of Burmah, the Rev. J. H. Drake, who has preached among 
the Telugus, the Rev. M. C. Mason, a missionary to the 
Garos, and the Rev. L. H. Denchfield, recently appointed to 
take charge of a Baptist church in Rangoon, made addresees, 
as did also the Rev. Garabed Kaprielian, and the Rev. Jobn 
Baptist Haygooni. 

The church was crowded in the evening. There was no 
discussion and no reports were received. The principal 
address was on ‘ Delegated Responeibility,” by the Rey. 
W. F. Bainbridge, of Providence, R.1., who has recently 
returned from a tour around the world, in which he visited 
more than 1,000 missionaries in their respective fields of 
labor. 

A public meeting was held the afternoon of the same day 
in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, by the Woman's Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society, Gardner Colby, of Newton, 
Mass., presiding. Abstracts of reports were read, and sey- 
eral women who are or have been foreign miesionaries told 
their experiences in the countries where they labored. 

The anpiversaries closed on the afternoon of May 31. 
After the Rev. Dr. W. R. Williams, of this city, bad read a 
report on the work of the missionaries among the Burmans, 
the Rev. A. T. Rose, a missionary from Rangoon, made an 
address, the main object of which was to convey the impres- 
sion that the Missionary Union does not distribute as many 
Bibles in Burmah as the missionaries need. Reports on the 
work done in America, China, Japan, Germany, Sweden and 
France where then read. The Bible work of the Union in 
foreign lands had been referred to a committee of nine mem- 
bers, who reported. The report was so foreign to the object 
for which the committee was appointed, that it was all 
stricken out of the records, with the exception of one clause, 
which stated that the committee reported progress and asked 
to be continued until next May. Thecomaittee’s report was 
discussed at some length and eventually the whole subject 
was referred to the Executive Committee. By way of bring- 
ing the controversies to a final settlement as to what society 
should do the work of Bible publication and distribution, a 
resolution was carried requesting the Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, the American and Foreign Bille Society, the Southern 
Baptiet Convention and the three Baptist Conventions of 
Canada to appoint eommittees of conference to decide on 





the best method of unity on Bible work in America, with 





power to call a General Bible Convention for the purpose of 
considering methods both of translation und circulation. 

The election of officers resulted in selecting the Rev. Dr. 
G. D. Boardman, of Pennsylvania, for President, and J. W. 
Merrill, of Massachusetts, and W. E. Smith, of Wisconsin, 
for Vice-Presidents. In the new Board of Managers are the 
Rey. Drs. MacArthur, Elder, Peddie, and the Rev. Edward 
Judson, A. T. Hastings and John H. Deane, of this city, and 
Leonard Richardson, of Brooklyn. 


Andover Notes.—John B. Gough lectured recently before 
the students on the subject of Temperance. He did s0 at 
the invitation of the Porter Rhetorical Society. The 
prospects for the advanced class next year are very favorable, 
a@ number of applications having already been received. An 
announcement of the work to be undertaken in that class 
will soon appear. The second number of the ‘‘ Theological 
Seminary Bulletin,” containing a record of the work done 
in the Seminary this term, together with announcements and 
other items of interest, will be published by Mr. Draper in a 
few days. The Anniversary exercises occur earlier this year 
than they have heretofore. They will be from June llth to 
June 15"h. The programme in outline is as follows: Sun 
day, 3 Pp.M., Baccalaureate before the graduating class.— 
Monday morning and afternoon, examination of the junior 
and middle classes. Monday evening, Anniversary of the 
two Seminary societies.—Tuesday morning and afternoon, 
examination of the two lower clasees in Theology, Hebrew, 
Greek and Llistory. Tuesday eveuing: oration before the 
Porter Rhetorical Society by Dr. Behrends of Providence.— 
Wednerday moraing and afternoon will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the Alumni and Discussions of Practical Interest. A * 
social gathering of the Alumni will be held in the evening. 
Thursday morning the addresses of the graduating class 
will be delivered. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church held 
ts last sessions May 29. In the morning Judge Strong, of 
Washington, D. C.: the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, of Louisville, 
and Dr. Ilerrick Johnson, of Chicago, were added to the list 
of exchange delegates to attend the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly next year, and Dr. Prime was made one of the prin- 
cipals, so that the committee now stands six principals and 
twoalternates. The Bloomington case of ministerial relief was 
called up, and action taken below was affirmed. The sub- 
ject of Sunday observance called out some warm debate. 
Dr. Muchmore was placed on the Committee on Pablication 
instead of Dr. Nicolls, of 8t. Louis. Dr. Hornblower offered 
a resolution for the relief of the church in Jacksonville, Fla., 
which was adopted. The unfinished business, being the 
majority and minority reports on the dancing case from the 
synod of Erie, occupied the remainder of the forenoon. In 
the afternoon the Commmittee on Judicial Cases reported 
upon the Donaldson dancing case, and it was referred back to 
the session for trial and for a compiled record, the Assembly 
reserving its judgment in regard to the merits of the case. 
At 4:30 p. mM. the Assembly adjourned to meet at Saratoga on 
the third Thursday in May, 1883. 


GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


~-A site fora new Baptist Church has been purchared at Worcea- 
ter, Mass. 

—The pastor of the Baptist Church of Northboro, Maas., the Rev. 
Jonathan Tillson, has resigned. 

—The Rev. E. E. Lamb, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Collinsville, Conn., has resigned. 

—In consequence of ill health, the Rev. W. R. Hooper, of St. 
John’s P. E. Caurch, Gloucester, Mass., has resigned. 

—The call extended to the Rev. L. Given, by the Freewill Baptist 
Church of West Waterville, Maine, has been accepted. 

The Rev. G. F. Flanders entered upon his duties as pastor of 
the Uriversalist Church of New Becford, Mass., June 4. 

—The call of the Congregational Church of Riverton, Conn., which 
was extended to the Rev. Frank Viets,a recent graduate of the Yale 
Theological Seminary, has been accepted. 

—The wife of the Rev. A. P. Tinker, of Auburn, Maine, died 
May 12, after a short illness. Many sympathizing friends in this 
vicinity will hear the news with heartfelt sorrow. 

—The Rev. Charles L, Noyes, of Jersey City, has accepted the call 
to the Broadway Church, corner of Broadway and Centra! Streets, 
Somerville, Maes. Mr. Noyes isa graduate of Andover. 

—The pastor of the Baptist Courch, of Greenville, R. L, the Rev. 
O. D. Patch, has resigned his pulpit in that church to accept a call 
to the church connected with Batea College, Lewiston, Maine. 

—The resignation of the Rev. George A. Thayer, of the Unitarian 
Church of South Boston, Mass., has been accepted. He will take 
charge of the First Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, in September. 

—-The Rev. Mr. Rand, who has severed his connection with the 
Episcopal Chrreh, Hyde Park, Mase., will officiate a part of the time 
in St. James’s Church, Cambridge, Mass., dnring the absence of the 
rector, the Rev. Edward Abbott. 

—The Thirty-third Anniversary of the Children’s Mission to the 
Children of the Destitute was heid in the Flollis Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 31. The Society isin a very encouraging condition, 
and has done and is doing a good werk. 

—The installation of the Rev. Egbert N. Monroe as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Holyoke, Mass., took place on 
Wednesday, May 31. The installation sermon was preached by the 
Rev. E. P. Terhune, ot Springfield, Mass. 

—-The Second Congregational Church of Greenwich, Conn., has 
recently removed ita organ from the rear of the charch to the 
apse behind the pulpit, at an expense of $1,500. Under the earnest 
ministry of the Rev. George A. Gordon this church is making 
healthy progress. 

—The Christian Union was in error in stating that the Rev. O. D. 
Hine had resigned the Congrevational pastorate at Lebanon, Conn. 
Mr. Hine is still pagtor of the First Congregational Church of that 
place, has just passed the 26th annivereary of his eettlement there, 
and neither he nor his people have any expectation or desire to 
make a change. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rey. R. Bowden has been chosen rector of Trinity Church, 
Oxford, Pa. . 

—Bishop Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is improving 





His physicians are hopeful. 
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The First Church of Holland, Mich., has elected the Rev. P. de 
Bruyn, of Rochester, N. Y., as pastor. 

A movement is on foot to erect a new Episcopal Church between 
Wert End and Elberop, Long Branch, N. J. 

In the absence of the rector of St. Mark’s Church, Adelphi St., 
Brooklyn, the Rev. E. B. Joyce will officiate. 

The annual meeting of the Hickeite Friends began May 30-31, 
in New York City. The session lasted several days. 

-The installation of the Rev. H. V. 8, Meyers took place at the 
Reformed Church of Newburgh, N. Y., Qn the 2Sth ult. 

The Rev. W. Wormser has accepted the call to the Holland Re- 
formed Church, Passaic, N. J., and will be installed June 19. 

—The Woodrow Methodist Church, of Rossville, Staten Island, 
erected in 1787, is receiving extensive alterations and repairs. 

The Rey. Mr. Geddes bas accepted acall to the Presbyterian 
Caurch, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y., and was installed May 31. 

The Sick Children’s Mission of the Children’s Aid Society begins 
its usual summer work this week. Mr. George A. Calder is superin- 
tendent. 

The Hebrew-Christian Congregation celebrated the Lord’s Sup- 
per for the first time on Sabbath, May 2s, in the Hall on Fourth 
Avenue near Twenty-second Street. 

The Rey. W. W. Letson was installed pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Ramapo, N, J., May 27, and the Rev. John P. Stein pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Philadelphia. 

The oldest clergyman of the Reformed Dutch Church of New 
York State, the Rev. Dr. Staats van Santvoord, died at New Balti- 
more, N. Y., May 29, aged ninety-two years. 

The dedication of the new Methodist Episcopal Church situated 
on Seventy-first Street near Ninth Avenue, New York, took place 
June 4th, Bishop E. G. Andrews officiating. 

A purse of $1,200 was presented to the Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church of Newburgh, N. Y. 
previous to his departure for Europe last week. 

The Rev. James D. Eaton, until recently pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, Bound Brook, N J., is going to Mexico, under the 
auspices of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

The annual meeting of the United Hebrew Charities Society 
was held in New York city, May 29. The receipts of the Society for 
the past year were $59,877.28. Nearly &,000 have received aid. 

~The Rey. J. Halstead Uarroll, D.D., of Newbargh, N. Y., has 
resigned his position as lecturer of the State Temperance Association 
and accepted the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church of Still- 
water, Minn. 

The Harlem Congregational Churcb,.of this city, of which the 
Rev. S. H. Virgin is pastor, held ite 20th anniversary May 21. 
The Rev. 8. Bourne, former pastor of the church, preached the 
historical sermon, and all the services were crowded and en- 
thusiastic. 

An interesting ceremony was witnessed by a number of persons 
on the occasion of the laying of the cormerstone of the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Seventh Avenue, Broaklyn,on June 2. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Theodore IL. Cuyler, D.D., the Rev. 
Thomas Nelson—the pastor—and others. 

Toe annual report of the Unitarian Association shows that the 
average gifts for missionary work prior to 1875 1.eached $50,000, then 
fell to $23,000, now have reached $35,000 again. An especially inter- 
esting feature in the home missionary work of this body is that under 
Kristofer Jansen among the Norwegians of Minneeota. 

The following pastors have sailed for Europe for a few months’ 
rest: The Rev. Spencer 8. Roche, of St. Mark’s P. E. ‘Church, the 
Rey. Geo. H. Pentecost, of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Chureh, the Rev. Warren C. Hubbard—all of Brooklyn; the Rev. 
A. C. Stitson, of Ottumwa, Iowa; the Rev. Dr. Eustis, of Springfield, 
Masa. 

The cornerstone of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, corner 
of St. John’s Place and Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev, 
George P. Mains, pastor, was laid with appropriate ceremonies, 
May 30th. The building will be of drab stone, and in the Gothic 
style of archivecture of the 13th century, and will cost about 50,000. 
The seating capacity is estimated at, six hundred. 

—The long pending suit to set aside the willof Christopher R. 
Robert has been decided in favor of the will by the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York State. By this decision, Robert College of Con- 
s‘antirople gets about $100,000 from the estate. The Robert family 
were divided, some desiring to break, others to sustain the will. 
President Washburn, who is now in this country, wants to add an- 
other $100,000 from some new benefactor, 

The corner-stone of the new Calvary Baptist Church of New 
York city was laid, May 30, witn apprepriate ceremonies. The 
bu Iding, which is situated on Fifty-seve uth Street, between Sixth 
and Seventh Avenues, bas a frontage of one hundred and fifty feet 
and adepth of one hundred feet. The buildimg will be constructed 
of Lockport granite trimmed with Berea stone. When completed it 
will be the finest church edifice belonging to the Baptist denomina- 
tion in the city. Services were conducted by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
MacArthur. 

THE WEST. 

A new Baptiet church is in course of erection at Urbana, O. 

—The Rev. Brooke Herford is preaching in the church of the Mes- 
siah, Chicago, Iil. 

Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Minn., celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary April 28. 

~The Rev. E. D. L. Webster has been called to the Unity Uni- 
tarian Church at Oak Park, Ill. 

The Key. Ira D. Hall has been installed pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

The Rev. C. A. Wilson was inttalled pastor of the Presbyterian 
Chureb at Elmwood, Iil., May 11. 

The Rey. E. Bushnell, twenty-five years pastor of the Presby- 
terian Cuurch of Fremont, Ohio, has become treasurer of the West- 
evn Reserve University at Cleveland. 

The Rev. H. D. Lathrop, D.D., has accepted the rectorship of 
the Episcopal Church, St. Paul’s, W. T. 

-The Rev. Thomas G. Scott, of Galesburg, Ill., has received the 
degree of D.D. from Franklin College, Ohio. 

The Rev. P. B. Fisk, Lake City, Minn., has become Financial or 
Vield Agent of Carleton College in that State. 

—The Rev. F. C. C. Kuehlar, of Phoenixville, Pa., has been called 
to the Wicker Park Lutheran Church, Chicago. 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the Sunday-School 
Association of Minneapolis will be held at Rochester June 6-8. 

The Rev. George H. Chipperfield, of the Central Park Mission, 
Chicago, has accepted a call to the Congregational Church at Stir- 
ling, Il. 

The Rey. John De Witt, Presbyterian pastor in Philadelphia, 
has been elected to the chair of Church History in Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati. 

—The Rev. D. C. Marquis, D.D., of St. Louis, will probably accept 
the chair of New Testament Exegesis in the Presbyterian Seminary 
of Chicago, Il. 

~—George C. Miln expected to go on the stage in Shakespearean 
drama in the Fal), but has wisely changed his mind and gone into 
the lumber business. 

~The Rev. M. F. Howie, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Atch- 





ison, Kansas, has received a unanimous call from the First Presby- 
terian Church, Belvidere, Ill. 

The Rev. F. A Thayer, of Westboro, Mass., will be installed 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Quincy, Ill., June 6, Dr. 
Goodell of St. Louis preaching the sermon. 

The Rev. 8. F. Gale, formerly pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Appleton, Wis., was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Romeo, Mich., June 1. The sermon was by the 

Rev. A. H. Ross, of Port Huron, Mich. 

In Minnesota a vigorous movement is on foot to secure a popular 
vote on the question of a constitutional amendment forbidding the 
mannfacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors. In St. 
Paul and Minneapolis a ** Citizen’s League ” has been formed for the 
enforcement of laws forbidding the sale of liquor to minors on Sun- 
daye, and restrictive laws generally, 


| entitled to the seat and he was sworn in.— 


| Committee on Military Affairs for the relief of Fitz John 


Porter, Mr. Logan presenting a minority report.——The 
House resumed the consideration of the Mackey-Dibble con- 
tested election case; the House decided that Mackey was 
-In the Senate, 
June 1, the compulsory retirement clause in the amendments 
tothe Army Appropriation bill was discussed, but went over 


| without action.——In the House, Colonel Bisbee was declared 


entitled to the sea’, occupied by Mr. Finley, of Florida.—In 
the Senate, June 2, the acting secretary read a note from 
President pro tem. Davis, naming Senator Ingalls to perform 
his duties for the day. A discussion arose as to the consti 


| tutionality of such a course, and the Senate adjourned until 


The Rev. Dr. Willis C. Craig, of Keokuk, Iowa, has been re- | 


elected to the chair of Ecclesiastical History in the Northwestern 
Theological Seminary at Chicago, and, with the congent of his, Pres- 
bytery, will enter upon the duties of bis chair next Fall. It is ex- 
pected that the Rev. Dr. D. C. Marqnir, of St. Louis, will sccept a 
professorship in the same institution. 

The Baptist ministers of Chicago, Ill., at their regular 
weekly meeting in the Grand Pacific Hotel passed resolutions con- 
demning the action of the Mayor, Carter H. Harrison, for giving 
“public recognition, congratulation and patronage to a convention 
of manufacturers and dealers of intoxicants,” and by so doing has 
“ prostituted his official position and misrepresented the sentiments 
of the best classes of our citizens.” 

—On Sunday, May 28, the Rev. Dr. John M. Worrall preached 
his farewell sermon in the Eighth Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, 
Ill At the close of the sermon, the church, which is now out of 
debt, was re-dedicated to God. Dr. Worrall assumes his new pas- 
torate with the Thirteenth Presbyterian church of NewYork City at 
once, where a cordia! reception was tendered him on June 2d. Gen- 
eral hand shaking was the order of the evening. 

Mr. J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, has offered a quarter of a million 
dollars for a new theological seminary there, if the Unitarian Aseo- 
ciation will raise an equivalent amount. The Association proposed 
the removal of the Meadville Seminary, which is now in a feebleand 
impecunious condition, but the trustees objected unless the institu- 


Monday without taking action._—-In the House the Ala- 
bama contested e‘ection case was discussed, but no action 
was taken.—tThe Senate was not in session June 2.——In 
the House, after further debate. William M. Lowe was de- 
clared entitled to represent the VIIIth Alabama District, and 
was sworn in as a member. 


Foreign.—The Tsar has decided to grant certain reforms 
which the people desire.——The tariff in Spain is to be re- 
duced by progressive stages.——A futal explosion in a pe- 
trolium refinery occurred at Havaus, May 29 ——While a 
meeting was being held at Little Motis on May 28, the floor 


| gave way, throwing many persons to the floor below; one 


tion should be permiited always to teach Unitarian theology, and | 


Mr. Wade insisted that the deed of trust should not commit the 
school irretrievably to any special system of thought. Mr. Wade 
acts wisely, having the fear of Andover before his eyes. 
THE SOUTH. 
-—The Southern General Synod of the Lutheran Church is holding 
aconvention in Charlotte, N.C. It has indorsed Howard Univer- 


sity, and agreed to serve and support young men who are to study | 


for the ministry in that University. 

~The ladies of Grace Memorial (‘hurch, Lexington, Va., which 
was erected to the memory of Gen. Robert E. Lee, have been work- 
ing in various ways to free the church of its debt. One of their nam- 
ber wrote to a wealthy Northern gentleman in New York and re- 
ceived a check for €1.000in reply. The church is row out of debt 
and the treasury has a handsome balance. 

Instalied, May 13th and 14th, over the Welsh Conyregational 
Church at Bevier, Mo., the Rey, J. Velindre Jones. Sermon and 
right hand by the Rev. T. A. Humphreys, Breckenridge. Prayer 
and charge to the pastor by the Rev. G. Griffiths, New Cambria- 
Charge to the people by the Rev. G. M. Jones, Callao, former pastor 
of the Weleh Congregational Church at Bevier. 


FOREIGN. 
~The degree of LL.D. has been conferred on the Rey. W. Ormis- 

tom, D.D., by the Victoria University of Canada. 

-—The Rey. William Hanna, LL.D., of Edinburgh, the biographer 
of Dr. Chalmers and author of a “ Life of Christ,” is dead. 

~—-The sum of $40,000 has been raised for the completion of the 
Holy Trinity Church in Paris, by, the; rector, the Rev. John B. 
Morgan, during his visit to America. 








®@eneral Mews. 


Domestic.—In the Star Route cases at Washingtor, May 
29th, Judge Wylie overruled the motion to quash the indict- 
ment and ordered the defendants to plead.——Chairman 
Cooper, of the Republican State Committee in Pennsylvania, 
issued a call for another convention, June 2f.——A tornado 
in Massachusetts did much damage.——The town of Willow, 
in California, was destroyed by fire May 30.——Dr. Hoff- 
man, editor of ‘‘The Germania,” at Quincy, Ill., was shot. 
— Greenback Conventions were held in Maine and New 
Jersey on the same day.——The observance of Decoration 
Day was very general in this city; there was a large military 
parade, and Colonel Ingersoll delivered an oration at the 
Academy of Music.——A general strike was begun June 1, 
in nearly all the iron mills through the country.——Six men, 
it is thought, were killed in the Alta mine, Nevada. June 1, 
which is flooded with water.——The Star Route trials were 
begun at Washington, June 1. The examination of 
cadets at West Point was begun on the same day.—— 
A terrible accident oceurred in Rapho township, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., May 27. A large number of men had assembled for 
the purpose of raising the framework of a Dunkard meeting 
house. The building was about one hundred feet long by 
about eighty feet wide and the timbers had been all cut out 
and made ready to put in their proper places in the structure. 
The lower story and about one half of the second story had 
already been successfully put together, and between forty 
and fifty persons were standing on some joists on the second 
story of the unfinished part of the building, placing the raft- 
ers in position. Between nine and ten in the morning, with- 
out any warning the timbers broke in the middle and fell, 
carrying the unfortunate men with them. Six persons were 
fatally and forty-two seriously injured. 





Congressional.—In the Senate, May 29, a bill was intro- 
duced to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy; the 
Senate bill authorizing the sale of the old post-office site in 
New York was passed ; the Japanese Indemnity bill was de- 
bated without action; the House bill to enlarge the powers 
and duties of the Department of Agriculture was reported 
favorably.——In the House, after a protracted struggle, it was 
decided to consider the contested election case from the I[d 
District of South Carolina.——In the Senate, May 31, the 
House Army Appropriation bill was reported, with amend- 
ments; the Creek Orphan bill and the Japanese Indemnity 
bill were further discussed; a bill was reported from the 


| 


man was killed Eight persons were killed by a railway 
accident near Heidelberg, May 30.——-The suffering Jews at 
Brody made a disturbance on Monday evening, Muy 29, and 
the authoritics were obliged to restore trunquillity.——A con- 





| cular report has been made to the British Government in re- 


gard to the De Lesseps Canal.——The International Monetary 
Conference has been again postponed, it is reported, until 
April, 1885.——The ‘' Napoleon,” the organ of Prince Je- 
rome Napoleon, has euspended publication.—An exhibition 
of Russian arts and industries was opened at Moscow, June 
2.——The departure of the Leigh Smith Arctic Expedition 
is delayed.——Khartoum, in Soudan, has been captured by 
insurgents.——The Princess Louise arrived in Quebec from 
ogland Jane 3. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

—Perhaps in the near future roast beef may be as great a 
delicacy as quail on toast. A beef famine is threatened. 

—The lock-out in the Pennsylvania iron trade is the largest 
ever known, over forty thousand men in the Pittsburgk district 
alone being idle, with a loss of #2,000,000 per month in 
wages. 

—Mr. John Bennett Lawes, F.R.S., F.C.8., LL.D., known 
in all agricultural circles as the founder of one of the first 
and most successful experimental farms in the world, has 
jast been created an English baronet. Honor well deserved. 

—George Conly, a prominent basso, and Hermann Reitzel, 
& promising young pianist, both members of Miss Clara 
Louisc Kellogg's concert company, were drowned at Spofford 


| Lake, Chesterfied, N. H., on Friday, May 26, while out 





| boating. 


—Two revolting incidents of youthful depravity have oc- 
curred in this city within the week. Two boys, one eleven 
years of age, the other not quite five, were found deeply in- 
toxicated. The first was fished out of the water into which 
he had fallen from a boat, and barely cecaped drowning. 

—Lieutenant John D. Danenhower, a suviving officer of 
the Arctic exploring steamer ‘‘Jeanette,”’ has arrived in 
America during the weck and received enthusiastic and 
hearty greetings in New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
He is now at his house in Georgetown, near Washington, 
with his parents, brothers, and sisters. 

—The former residence of Wendell Phillips on Essex Street, 
Boston, has lately been demolished to make way for improve- 
ments. The spot has been haunted by a curious crowd eager 
to secure a relic of the noted house. The Boston Journal says 
‘“‘ Bricks from the residence of W. P., decorated injthe highest 
style, will be among the novelties at future fairs.” 

—The sons and daughters of Queen Victoria are em'nently 
musical. The Prince of Wales recently directed a concert 
given by a large orchestra composed of aristocratic amateurs, 
and now the Duke of Edinburgh has accompanied Mme. 
Marie Roze, playing violin obligato to Gounod’s ‘Ave 
Maria,” at aconcert in London in aid of a hospital for 
Nervous Diseases. 

—The old Jumel estate on Manhattan Island, near the High 
Bridge, has been put up for partition sale during the week, 
the mansion being sold for $45,000. A remarkably interest- 
ing and romantic history attaches to the estate, in which 
figure, directly and indirectly, the names of Washington, 
Aaron Burr, La Fayette, Talleyrand, besides many others 
prominent in the history of Revolutionary days. 

—A human infantile Jambo—not to say the baby ele- 
phant—has appeared in Paris in the shape of a little girl five 
years old, who weighs one hundred and twenty-four pounds, 
and measures four fect round the waist. She is quite healthy, 
‘*but somewhat scant of breath.” What would eke do if she 
had the whooping cough? Barnum cr Bunpell had best stir 
themselves to secure this huge phenomenon for their show 
business. 

—A London journal records a curious instance of a man 
who wished to be hermit and misanthrope by deputy. This 
was the Hon. Charles Hamilton, who, in the time of George 
II., laid out at Cobham the famous grounds celebrated by 
Grey and Horace Walpole. Among other pretty things 
which he erected on his yrounds was a hermitage, and he 
took it into his head that he would like to have a real live 
hermit to inhabit it. He accordingly advertised for a hermit, 
and offered £700 a year to any one who would lead a true 
hermit’s life; sleeping on a mat, never suffering scissors to 
touch his beard or his nails, and never speaking a syllable to 
the servant who brought his food. A man was found for the 
place, but after three weeks he had enough of it, and retired. 
It is hard to see what good his £700 a year could have done 
him under such conditions. 
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Lecture-Room Talk. 





By Henry Warp BEgkoHER. 





THE PRAYER OF FAITH.* 


‘* He spake a perable unto them to this end, that men ought al- 
ways to pray, and not to faint , saying, There was ina city a judge, 
which feared not God, neither: egarded man; and there was a widow 
in that city, and she came ur‘to him saying, Avenge me of mine 
adversary. And he would not fora while; but afterward he said 
within himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man, yet because 
this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me. And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry 
day and night onto him, though he bear long with them? I tell you 
that he will avenge them epeedily. Nevertheless, when the Son of 
man cometh, sha'l he find faith on the earth ?’—Luke xviii., 1-8. 

HE lowest principle on which benevolence can be 
executed is selfishness. A man may be generous 
from a love of self. That is to say, a man may make 
& great many generous contributions, he may perform 
a multitude of kind offices, expecting that they will 
work around to his own advantage; and selfishness 
may be the ground and reason of them—selfishness, 
which is the most inhumay of all motives as the grand 
central principle of life. 

Here was the judge of the parable, who would not 
do anything from a sense of obligation to God, and 
who would not do anything from a sense of humanity. 
‘IT do not care for God, and I do not care for men ; 
but this woman won’t let me alone, and it is a good 
deal more to me to be rid of her than to suffer her con- 
tinual annoyance. So I will avenge her, and get rid 
of her.” 

The argument is one of rebound. If there is a rea- 
son in selfishness for helping men who are necessitous, 
how much more is there reason in benevolence for 
doing it! Ifa man devoid of religion, of justice and 
of all natural feeling can be made to work kindly, how 
much more will God, who is full of all judgment and 
all love, work kindness! It is a prodigious argument 
in such a parable as that; but the commentary which 
Christ makes upon his own parable is that though God 
waits long with men, though he will not necessarily 
avenge his own elect at just the moment when they 
ask him to, as a merchant hands the goods right over 
the counter when he is asked for them, or as a man 
receives medicine in an apothecary’s shop as soon as 
he applies for it, yet he will avenge them. 

When a man goes to the schoolmaster and says, ‘I 
want an education,” he does not get it immediately. 
When a man wants a specific thing he may get it with- 
out delay; but when he wants a remedial effect pro- 
duced, that implies prolonged effort. And in the end 
God will avenge his elect. 

The drift of the parable is that men ought to pray 
always, and never to be tired of it; that they ougnt 
to be continually in the spirit of prayer, feeling assured 
that God, by and by, in his own good time, certainly 
will come to their relief, though not necessarily by 
giving them what they want. 

It will not do to take one single passage on the sub- 
ject of prayer and leave all the others out. Paul 
relates an incident in which God came to his relief. A 
thornin the flesh was given to him. He knew as well 
as we know that he was naturally very proud, and in- 
clined to be puffed up by reason of his constitution ; 
and he said, ‘‘ Lest I should be puffed up on account 
of the revelations made to me, God sent me a thorn in 
the flesh—a messenger of Satan to buffet me.” Some 
think it was one thing, and some another. There has 
been more feeling about what that thorn was than 
about all the rest of the passage put together. The 
most significant part of the thing was that God did not 
take away this thorn though Paul besought him thrice 
todo it. AndI tell youthere was business on hand 
when Paul prayed. You can tell that by his whole 
language. 

The answer to his prayer was, ‘‘ No; I will not take 
it away, but I will give you grace to bear it,”—and that 
was a great deal better. Paul’s prayer was not 
answered as he desired it should be. And while we 
pray for specific things we do not always get these 
specific things. A person in profound poverty may 
pray that God will alleviate his condition, and it may 
not be done in the way that he desires, though he wait 
long for it. He may be illuminated, but not relieved. 
A man may be as poor as a church rat outwardly, and 
yet may be rich inwardly. 

We are all the time thinking of the physical man. 
We want health and strength. We want temporal 
prosperity. We want standing. But God is all the 
time thinking of the inside, the spiritual man. Weare 
taking lessons. As a wise father directs his children, 
that they may grow up into the noblest manhood, so 
God deals with us in reference to our interior evolu- 
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tion. Every man needs atrue inward manhood. All 
the elements that are in us are insignificant except as 
they stand related to that. 

I was visited, to-day, by a lady of refinement 
whose health was broken down in teaching, and who 
was urged to obtain a livelihood by literary labor. 
She had written several books and could not find a 
publisher, and did not know what to do. Her ques- 
tion was, ‘‘Ought I to go on praying that God will 
open the way for the printing of these books? Ought 
I to ask for that particular thing?” There is no harm 
in the world in her praying for it, though it is not 
likely that it will do any good in the way of getting a 
publisher: but if a person pray with submission to the 
divine will; if a person bring his actual condition be- 
fore God, not once nor twice, but continually; if a per- 
son live in an atmosphere of companionship with God, 
receiving or not receiving the particular thing for 
which he asks he will come to a state of mind which 
will be a blessing that will be more than an equiv- 
alent for all that he wants and does not get. 

I have seen multitudes of persons who prayed ten 
years ago for certain things which they now admit 
would have been their ruin if they had had them. I 
have known persons to pray that God would avert 
apparent disaster, approaching bankruptcy, lest their 
companion should be impoverished, lest their children 
should be scattered, lest they should no longer be able 
to maintain their household in respectability, and they 
should be driven up and down, hither and thither, like 
the peor man’s family. And yet, the mischief marched 
on, bankruptcy came, the scattering took place, and it 
developed in them alla noble spirit of enterprise and 
industry and patience which wou'd not be dominated 
by any other influence ; and in ten years they said, ‘I 
prayed against the greatest blessing that ever fell upon 
me; and thank God, he did not hear my prayer.” 

The question, then, is, ‘‘ Will God hear me when I 
pray?” If itis best for you he will; if it is not best 
for you he will not. We ought to be more thankful for 
his not answering than for his answering our prayers. 
We oftentimes make prayers which if they were 
answered would bring down harm upon our heads. 
The prayer which, in our blindness and ignorance, we 
importunately make is equivalent to this: ‘*O thou 
infinite Knowledge, thou unerring Guide, take my 
thought instead of thine own, and help me.” Itisasking 
God to change places with us in a way which shall 
deprive us of all the benefit of his superiority, and of 
his wisdom. 

Christ said, when he had given this strong exhorta- 
tion to importunate prayer, ‘‘When the Son of man 
comes, will he find faith on the earth?” Will anybody 
believe this? Willi not folks still be praying for things 
which their senses crave? And when they do not 
receive immediately, will they not say, ‘‘The Lord 
will not hear”? and will they not abandon faith in 
God? 

Shall he find faith on the earth? The answer is as 
manifest to-day as it was in the time of Christ. There 
are very few persons who have this faith. God is in- 
finitely thoughtful, tender and careful; and when you 
go to him with such importunity as lifts you into the 
very consciousness of his presence, and you rest in 
him, in that state of mind you are blessed, no matter 
what the answer is. We have more than we ask, for 
we have an abiding answer of comfort in God. 


The Sunday-School. 


CONDITIONS OF LEADERSHIP IN 
CHRIST’S CHURCH.’ 
By Lyman ABsorr. 


HAT are the conditions of leadership in Christ’s 
church? Who may be properly chosen to be 
its teachers and its rulers? to whom may be given 
authority, if it is organized on hierarchical principles ? 
who may be accepted as leaders, if it is organized on 
democratic principles? This is a question which, not 
unnaturally, has given rise to great, and often bitter, 
debates in the church. Perhaps no question has pro- 
duced more heart-burnings, and separations, and 
schisms. The two iacidents in our lesson for to-day 
throw some light on this question. 

The Apostles on one occasion engaged in a debate 
on this prcblem: Who shall be greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven? According to one account they 
finally brought the question to Christ for solution ; ae- 
cording to the other, Christ first interrogated them as 
to the subject-matter of their dispute, and they were 
silent, not probably being proud of the controversy 
when it was all over. Of what ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, with its self-will and personal asperities and 
pitternesses, will any of us be proud when, in the 
judgment day, Christ calls us to him, and asks us 
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what was it that we disputed among ourselves by the 
"way on our journey through the wilderness to the 
king’s city? Matthew Hay quaintly remarks that each 
one of the disputants in this controversy could have 
produced some ground for his claim to precedence 
James and John because they were cousins of the 
Lord, and Sons of Thunder; Peter because he had 
the keys; Matthew because he was a scribe, aman by 
education fitted for business administration; Judas 
Iscariot because he was treasurer, and carried the 
bag. But in Christ’s presence these claims somehow 
vanished. Christ laid down the principle that the ser- 
vant of all should be greatest; and then he took a 
little child, and set him in the midst of them and 
said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
1. The first condition of leadership in Christ’s 
church is service. -For the office of Christ’s church is 
that of serving. It is organized to minister to men in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. If a society is 
organized to raise flowers, the man who raises the best 
flowers is the one naturally looked up to by the rest. 
If it is organized tofurnish music, the one who is most 
royally equipped in music becomes by natural selection 
the leader. The church is organized to do good to 
men. The man who shows practically the greatest 
genius for doing good is the natural leader and master; 
the one to whom a democratic church should look for 
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repose authority. Benevolence in feeling and skill in 
serving are the first two requisites. To this agrees 
Pauli: ‘‘A bishop must be blameless, the husband of 
one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to 
hospitality, apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, 
not greedy of filthy lucre, but patient, not a brawler, 
not covetous.” All or nearly all these are the qualities 
of a good serving man. It must be confessed that 
elections to the highest posts in the church of Christ, 
from that of a pope to that of Congregational deacon 
or a Sunday-school superintendent, have not always 
been determined by these considerations. 

2. The second qualification for leadership is mod- 
esty ; and this in its two manifestations of obedience 
and teachableness. The ruler and leader should be 
child-like ; that is, submissive and docile. The man 
that would rule must first learn to obey. Submit your- 
selves to one another, is the law of order in Christ’s 
church. The man that cannot submit is not fit to 
command. An obeying member is the best candidate 
for a ruling elder. An unruly priest will make a poor 
bishop. No man should ever be elected ruler because 
he is an unruly member, or teacher because he is an 
obstreperous scholar, or superintendent in the Sunday- 
school because he will not submit to other superir- 
tendents. Self-assertiveness may be a good quality 
for a military leader; but it isa very poor one for a 
leader in Christ’s church. The church of Christ can- 
not be ruled by martial law. The ruler must be a man 
of tact ; and tact involves the power to yield; skill to 
submit. 

The man that would teach must first learn. Dog- 
matism is as fatal to teachership as self-will is to 
leadership. The man who knows everything is a good 
candidate for the first form; the man who is a child, 
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pulpit. The man who is most earnest in his quest for 
the truth is most fitted to to teach it to others. I re- 
member once carrying to my father an invitation from 
a magazine editor to prepare an article on a certain 
subject. ‘‘ You had better prepare it yourself,” said 
my father. ‘‘I know nothing about it,” I replied. 
“Then you are just the one to prepare the article,” 
was the rejoinder; ‘‘for he that would teach another 
must ne:ds know two things: the ignorance of his 
pupils, and the subject he is to teach them. And it is 
always easier for an ignorant man to learn the subject 
than it is for a learned man to familiarize himself with 
the condition of ignorance which he is to instruct.” 
Perhaps this is the reason why God has appointed men, 
not angels, to preach the Gospel. We may not know 
the love of God so well, but we know far better the sin 
which that love seeks to remedy. The man who is 
ever learning truth is the man best fitted to teach it. 
The young lady who feels herself least competent to 
take a Sunday-school class is the one to teachit. Ifa 
yourg would-be teacher has no misgivings, it will be 
safe for his pastor or his superintendent to have mis- 
givings for him. This is a principle of wide applica- 
tion; I will not follow it farther. 

2. It is not even necessary to belong to the Christian 
Church in order to be recognized by it as a Christian 
worker. This truth is illustrated by an incident which 
Mark narrates in this connection, though whether it 
occurred at this time or not is uncertain. John re- 
ported that they saw one casting out devils in Christ’s 
name and forbade him, because he “ followeth not us.” 
Perhaps it was on their missionary tour, when the 
twelve were separated from the Master. But Christ 
said, Forbid him not; and added, ‘‘He that is not 
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more of this independent. Who was he? What be- 
came of him? Whence came bis power to cast out 
devils? Why followed he not the others? But all 
this is not told us. He comes on the scene for a mo- 
ment and then disappears. We remember, when the 
Jewish magicians of Ephesus tried to imitate Paul’s 
example and cast out devils, what ill success they had. 
We are sure, therefore, that somehow this stranger 
had a power from Christ to do this Christly work. 
But where he got it, and why he worked alone, we 
cannot even guess. 

But though something is lacking from the story the 
moral is plain enough. The Christian forces in this 
world are pot so numerous that we need study to re- 
duce them, like Gideon’s army. Forbid no man to do 
Christian work in Christ’s name. No man needs any 
authority for doing good. Be he Roman Catholic 
priest or Quaker preacher, be he Bishop Fenelon or 
tinker Bunyan, preach he in the cathedral or the 
street, with ordination or withoutit, if he casts out 
devils in Christ’s name bid him God-speed. Thanks 
be to God for Father Mathew and John Gough—the 
one @ Roman Catholic priest, the other a Protestant 
layman. It does not follow that he is to be asked to 
follow us. Rome need not ordain Gough or Bunyan ; 
Protestantism need not make Protestant of Father 
Mathew or Bishop Fenelon. This unknown never, so 
far as we know, became a member of Christ’s little 
band. Christ made no effort to bring him into it. I 
will cast out devils in my way, you in yours. If we 
can work together, very good; if not, then we will 
work separately. But we will work each in his own 
way, together or alone as God may appoint, and 
neither will forbid the other. The devils are too 
numerous and the Christian exorcists too few; we can- 
not afford to quarrel with each other. Let the Roman- 
ist cast the devil out with his mass and the Protestant 
with his sermon and the Quaker with his silence. 
Does he cast the devil out? That is the only question 
we are to ask. 

In the closing verses of the appointed lesson Christ 
hints at the only true Christian asceticism: a cutting 
off of the innocent, and even the useful, if it has be- 
come a means of temptation. The dance, the theater, 
the card-table, the wine-cup, the cigar, dress, parties, 
novels, society—whatever it may be—though it were as 
innocent as a hand, or as useful as an eye, cut it off, 
cust it out, rather than let it lead you into sin and 
make an outcast of you. For this is the end of sin, if 
unrepented of and unhealed ; it always makes an out- 
cast of the sinner. In the Valley of Jehosaphat, out- 
side the walls of Jerusalem, a fire was kept always 
burning ; and here the offal of the city was carried, 
and on this fire it was thrown to be destroyed. Here 
was the worm feeding on the offal; here the perpetual 
fire consuming the city’s filth. The worm that never 
dies, the fire that is not quenched, are not symbols of 
torment, but of destruction. And the warning of 
Christ is not of an endless inquisition, but of becoming 
the filth of the universe, the offscouring of humanity, a 
prey to corruption, fit only for destruction. Not the 
heretic nor the eriminal, not the publican nor the har- 
lot, but the self-indulgent church-member who puts 
ease before duty, pleasure before love, and goes his 
own willful way, whether it lead him or others into sin 
and death or no, is the one to whom Christ addresses 
this useful warning. 

Every disciple of Christ must be salted with fire. He 
must be purified by self-sacrifice, that he may have 
power to purify a selfish and self-indulgent world. If 
the salt have lost its saltness, wherewith will ye season 
it? If the Christian has lost the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
how shall he be saved himself or save others? The 
way of self-sacrifice is the highway to peace.’ 


8S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

Crentrat Tuovent.—Loving, trusting, and obeying, are 
the three conditions of entering heaven. 

ist. To talk about the natural desire to have the best 
and to be the first. 

Ask the children whether they like to be first or last 
when there are presents to be given away ; whether 
they like to be in front or behind when there are pict- 
ures to be seen. Ask them what children, and even 
grown people, do, because they want to be first and have 
the best of everything. They will probably speak of 
crowding, pushing, snatching. 

2d. To teach how Jesus rebuked his Apostles for 
wanting the best places in heaven. 

Tell the children that even Jesus’s twelve Apostles 
talked, perhaps even quarreled with each other, about 
who among them should be called “greatest” in 
heaven. Recall the names of the Apostles from the 
children and get them to te!l which one they think 
would have the best place, the nearest to Jesus and the 
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angels. After a few expressions of opinion have been 
given, tell them that although Jesus had not heard 
them talk about it he looked into their hearts, and read 
in each one the wish to be “‘ greatest.” Ask if they 
think Jesus knew which one would be greatest. Tell 
that Jesus told the Apostles which one would be great- 
est without calling any names. Let the teacher then 
describe how he took a little child, and set him in the 
midst of the Apostles, telling them that he who would 
become most like that little child should be ‘‘ greatest 
in heaven.” Ask the children if big men can grow 
smaller and be little boys again. ‘Then tell them that 
Jesus could not have meant growing smaller. Try to 
get the children to tell how a large man could be like 
a little child. It will probably be a puzzle that they 
cannot answer. Then tell them that as the little child 
loved, trusted and obeyed its father and mother, so he 
who should love, trust and obey his Heavenly Father 
would be the greatestin heaven. Say that, as Jesus 
did not tell his Apostles which one of them was most 
like the little child, we do not know which one will be 
greater than the others in heaven, only as we read in 
the Bible about how well each one tried todo the work 
which Jesus gave them to do. 

3d. To teach the children how they may be great in 
heaven. 

Let the teacher draw on the blackbourd a small lad- 
der with three rounds, and print ‘‘ Love” on the lowest 
round, ‘‘ Trust” on the second round, and ‘‘ Obey” on 
the third. Tell the children that it is the ladder to the 
greatest, the highest, the best place in heaven. Draw 
a heart around it, and teach them that we must have 
this ladder in our hearts. In this connection teach the 
Golden Text: ‘‘I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 
If there is time it would be well for the teacher to 
talk to the children about how loving, trusting and 
obeying their parents teaches them to love, trust and 
obey their Heavenly Father. 

Sympo. Girt.—A heart with the words of the Gol- 
den Text on it. 
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AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.! 

These publishers have supplied English reading 
people with some of the most scholarly and valuable 
works in the language, and among these we count this 
admirable dictionary. Undertaken, as the author says, 
with the intention of furnishing students with materials 
for a more scientific study of English etymology, it will 
fill a place which has been hitherto unoccupied in the 
libraries of English students and meet a want which 
many have felt without knowing how to supply it. 
There is no more interesting and fascinating subject 
than the analysis of words in the attempt to discover 
their origin. Such efforts are fruitful not only in as- 
certaining facts concerning the word in question but 
in throwing light upon obscure mental processes and 
in bringing to view many singular historical growths. 
A vast amount of history—physical, mental and spir- 
itual—is hidden in the developments of language, and 
to a very considerable extent the key to this treasure 
is found in etymological study. 

The great dictionaries of Richardson and Johnson, 
although full of information, are not strong on the side 
of etymology, and most of the text-books which treat 
of the history of English words are inadequate, be- 
cause they do not carry their investigations far enough 
back. It is only, in fact, within the recent years which 
have given to the world the publication of early Eng- 
lish texts that such a work aa Mr. Skeat’s has become 
possible. This dictionary gives all the primary words 
which are of frequent occurrence in our literature, with 
definitions, facts indicating their origin, a brief history 
of the word, showing the time of its introduction into 
the language, with quotations and references, an ac- 
count of the etymology, and a statement of cognate 
forms. The plan is very comprehensive, and is carried 
out with the utmost fullness of knowledge, great thor- 
oughness, and in a scholarly spirit. The book is one 
which students of English will find of the highest 
value. 


Authors, 
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Gloria. A novel, by B. Perez Galdvs, from the Spanish 
by Clara Bell. (New York: William 8. Gottsberger.) It is 
always difficult to form a fair estimate of a translation; 
especially where the conscience of a translator has been 
developed at the expense of her imagination, as is some- 
what too apparent in the present case. Too literal a render- 
ing is always a blemish, and in works of fiction, which are 
necessarily full of conversational idioms, it is u serious draw- 
back to the reader’s enjoyment and appreciation of the 
author’s idea, if he hasone. ‘Gloria’ isa novel with an 
idea, which is developed so thoroughly that every other 
characteristic of the book is made subservient to it. 
Fortunately the idea is good enough to claim the attention 
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and character in the middle and lower classes are of interest, 
and gleam with a vein of mild satire very refreshing, amid 
the prolonged and somewhat tedious conversations in which 
the principal characters continually indulge. The book was 
written to illustrate the intolerable bigotry of the Roman 
Catholic church, and its pernicious influence, intellectually, 
morally and socially, in Spain. If it is a correct picture of 
the condition of modern society, politically and otherwise, 
in that country, we should say that things are in a very bad 
way indeed and that little else than a second deluge is 
needed to remedy existing evils. Unbelief, hypocrisy, ir- 
reverence and indifference in the church, and lying mean- 
ness, superstition and scandal out of it, reign supreme ac- 
cording to the views Of Senor Galdvos, and for aught we 
we know to the contrary he may be right. He is certainly 
remarkably fair to all forms of religious belief, and intends 
to make his hero, who is a Jew, all that fancy could paint in 
the way of virtue and piety. If he had succeeded a little 
better it would have been a vast improvement to the story; 
for, though the Jewish hero ‘cites Scripture” continually, 
and bestows the most extraordinary alms on the poor and 
undeserving, his character, (though that word seems singu- 
larly inappropriate to use in connection with bim) is certain- 
ly wanting in the most ordinary elements of attractiveness 
and moral force. The heroine, Gloria, whose impassioned 
nature and keen intellect have been stifled as nearly as possible 
by an extremely narrow-minded and wooden-hearted parent, 
in combination with an amiable but ultra-religious old uncle, 
falls violently in love with the Jew, Daniel Morton, who 
keeps his nationality a profound secret. This gentleman is 
shipwrecked on the coast, and is received by the parent, who 
cares for him with the utmost kindness and hospitality, 
which Mr. Morton returns by treating his host toalong dis- 
sertation on the immoral political and religious condition of 
the country, and proves bis own moral and religious con- 
dition by making clandestine love to Gloria. A good deal of 
unpleasantness occurs; Gloria is disgraced, Morton con- 
fesses that he is a Jew, and the parent dies of apoplexy or 
anger, which on the whole was the wisest course for him to 
pursue. Morton's remoree and his love for Gloria are so ex- 
treme that he is driven to make a deliberate pretense of be- 
cowing a Roman Catholic in order to marry her; but from 
this apostasy he is saved by his mother, whose wealth is ap- 
parently only equaled by her want of principle. Poor 
Gloria finally escapes from all her friends and relatives by 
dying in the arms of Morton, after piously making him 
promise to have nothing whatever to do with their child; 
aud if anything could move our sympathy for the lay figure 
of the hero, it is to see him so “‘put-upon” at the last 
moment, for Gloria only lives long enough to discuss a little 
more theology, and dies like the celebrated ‘‘ scissors”’ 
woman, having had the satisfaction of the last word. We 
close the book with a feeling of regret that the author’s 
evident dramatic ability and earnestness of purpose are not 
seconded by a corresponding sense of the artistic limitations 
of a novel, and the knowledge that no one idea should be 
allowed to pervade the whole atmospkere of a work of 
fiction. 


Charlotie Cushman. By Clara Erskine Clement. (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. American Actor Series.) We wish 
all those who cavil at the dramatic profession and think that 
the life of an actor is necessarily immoral would read this 
little volume. It is a simple, well-told sketch of the dramatic 
career of the great actress, but though the author avoids as 
far as possible any especial record of her private life, evi- 
dences abound throughout the book not only of her genius 
and her large keen intellect but of her intensity of purpose 
and the earnestness of her moral and religious nature. Mrs. 
Clement, though enthusiastic, as a biographer should be, is 
wise enough not to confine herrelf to the quotation of eulo- 
gistic notices of Miss Cushman’s acting,but intersperses them 
with diecriminating criticlems, and the book leaves a very 
fair and adequate impression of the special bent and genius 
of the illustrious tragedienne. It also affords the best of 
lessons to those young and untrained spirits who fancy that 
genius is all that is necessary to achieve the best work. 
Nothing is made clearer than the fact that to make life a 
success in avy profession or in any lire of duty, however 
humble, the only way is that expressed in Miss Cushman’s own 
words. She says: ‘‘To be thoroughly in earnest, intensely 
in earnest, in all my thoughts and all my actione, whether in 
my profession or out of it, became my one single idea. Ido 
not believe that any great success in any art can be achieved 
without it.” Her whole life is sufficient evidence that she 
believed in the truth of what she spoke, and that she grasped 
with Carlylean fervor one of the great secrets of a happy and 
successful life: ‘‘ Know what thou canst work at, and then 
do it with all thy might.”.. The few extracts from her letters 
which are given in the book speak for themselves as to the 
same earnestness and intensity of conviction in her moral 
and religious life. Her character was always above reproach, 
and the reality and breadth of her religious convictions are 
shown in a letter from Rome, written in 1862. Of her unself- 
ish, sffectionate nature, and her heroic endurance of the 
most agonizing physical pain, enough is said to complete the 
lesson which all of us would do well to learn from the life 
and work of one of the greatest actresses the world has 
known, and whose character was on a par with her genius. 


The Day of our Saviour's Crucifixion. By the Rev. J. K. 
Aldtich. The author has made a eareful study to discover 
whether our Lord was crucified on Friday, as is generally be- 
lieved, and has reached the conclusion that the Western 
Chureh, Roman Catholic and Protestant, is mistaken in the 
day ; that the crucifixion occurred on Thursday, the four- 
teenth day of Nisan, a. p. 30. The author is the pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Wellfleet, Mass., and feels 
a large degree of joy that in the assurance of this fact the 
apparent ‘discrepancy between Jobn and the other evange- 


| liste is removed, Daye aud places are of little aceonnt in 
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New Testament teaching. Whether our Lord was crucified 
on Thur‘day or Friday, the great fact remains that he bore 
our sinus in his own body on the tree; that he in a real sense 
beeame the real Saviour of men. However, we do not despise 
such studies as these, that seek by patient and diligent re- 
search to establish all minute details in the history of Christ. 
In an introductory chapter Mr. Aldrich treats of the early 
controversy on the question of day and the difficulties pre- 
sented by accepting Friday. He then proceeds to show that 
in A.D 30 the fifteenth of Nisan was Friday; that as the 
great antitype of the Passover, Christ was crucified on the 
fourteenth Nisan, so lying in the grave three days and rising 
according to the Scriptures, and explaining the events pre- 
ceding in orderly manner and harmonizing all apparently 
conflicting statements. The author claims that Christ was 
born in the autumn of A.U. 749, or 4B. c.; baptized by John 
A. U.779, or A. D. 26, and crucified fourteenth Nisan, a. v. 
783, or A. bp. 30. The book is carefully written, but will not 
propably cettie the question on which scholars still disagree. 
But the thorough presentation of the matter gives the book 
a value for the library of the student. Christianity rises 
above dates, times and seasons, and finds its delight in spir- 
itual states and Christly living—yea, in a daily dying and 
rising again. 

Ruth, the Moabitess. By Ross C. Houghton, D.D. (Cincin- 
nati: Walden & Stowe.) The beautiful story of Ruth in the 
Old Testament in its simplicity hae had a charm for every 
age. The elements of royal character which she illustrated 
are always admirable, and everywhere admired. Infidel 
and Christian alike have grown tender in praise of this do- 
mestic idyl of the Bible. To Voltaire it was a “gem in 
oriental history,’ and Wordsworth says it ‘‘ is like some beau- 
tiful landscape of Claude, with its soft, mellow hues of quiet 
eventide, and the peaceful expanse of its calm lake placed 
side by side with some stern picture of Salvator Rosa exhib- 
iting the shock of armies and the storm of war, and receiv- 
ing more beauty from the chiaro-oscuro of the contrast.” 
In this volume of 360 pages, the life of Ruth, the ancestress 
of our Lord, is told with all its details in glowing language, 
while the historic connections, the oriental customs and the 
spiritual significance are all so vividly presented that one 
reads it with the interest of first acquaintance, and feels 
the charm of landscape beauty, oriental hospitality, personal 
worth and spiritual inspiration. Sixty-six illustrations are 
ecattered through the book. We commend ifto all as a rare 
specimen of valuable work in Scripture biography. 


Halcyon Days. By Wilson Flagg. (Boston:, Estes & 
Lauriat.) The world cannot have too many such books 
as this—books full of health, sunshine and faith. Mr. Flagg 
belongs to the little group of literary men who have breathed 
into literature the sweetness and purity of nature, and have 
penetrated our libraries with the smell of the balsam, and 
the fragrance of wild flowers. The love of nature as we 
understand it is a modern sentiment, and is to be counted 
among the choicest acquisitions of these later days. Its 
wide diffusion, the increasing healthfulness of our amuse- 
ments, and the growing fondness for country life manifested 
in the outflow of our city populations every summer are 
largely due to the interpretations of such writers as Thoreau, 
Burroughs and Flagg. They have shared their closer and 
more intelligent companionship with nature with the multi- 
tnde, and the multitude is being more and more drawn into 
these secluded and fascinating paths. Mr. Flagg writes of 
nature not only with full knowledge but with warm 
enthusiasm, and with genuine eloquence of style. He die- 
courses about clouds, mountains, woodland springs and 
paths, wild flowers and shady retreats in the heart of the 
woods, with a glow and fervor which charm the reader into 
repeated perusals. These publishers have done well to pro- 
duce in three convenient volumes, of moderate cost, the 
papers first given to the world in two cumbersome volumes. 
This is a very attractive edition, and deserves a wide sale. 


Trish Essays, and Others. By Matthew Arnold. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) These essays are in Mr. Arnold's 
beat style, and what more could be said? They are singu- 
larly free from cant, pedantry or conventionality, and, how- 
ever misleading Mr. Arnold’s views may sometimes be, no 
thoughtful reader of this volume can deny that he has at- 
tained the freedom from catch-phrases of all kinds, the 
openness to ideas, which he has emphasized sostrongly as the 
true attitude of the man of culture. In dealing with the 
Irieh question Mr. Arnold frankly declares that he is out of 
his proper field, and then goes on to justify his intrusion by 
a discussion of singular candor and suggestivenesse. He 
strikes below the political grievances to those deeper causes 


of dissatisfaction which make it impossible to govern Ireland * 


from Englgnd with either justice or good feeling. The rem- 
edy proposed is characteristically radical and sweeping, 
being, in effect, nothing less than a change in English civil- 
ization of such a nature as would make it more attractive. 
It follows, as every reader of Arnold would expect, that the 
English middle-class are the offenders. They have a strong 
instinct for right conduct, as Mr. Arnold admits, but the in- 
stinct for beauty, for attractiveness of life, for openness to 
ideas is almost wholly lacking. They are people ofintegrity; 
but they are singularly unattrective, insular and incapable 
of comprehending any ideals, temperaments and manner 
but their own. For the sake of the rest of mankind as well 
as for the good of Ireland it is to be huped that the English 
middle-class may cease to be ‘‘ vulgarized.” The other essays 
in this volume are full of that charm of thought and dim 
tinction of style which are characteristic of Arnold at his 
best. The address to the boys of Eton College is perhaps as 
fine a specimen of the elegance, finish and thoroughness 
which go with the highest culture as could be found in our 
literature. 


Student's Edilion of the Revised New Testament. By Ru- 
fus Wendell, Minister of the Gospel. (Albany: Rufus Wen- 
dell.) The object of this edition of the Revised New Testa- 





ment is to enable the student to recognize readily what por- 
tions of the Authorized Version the revisers approved and 
retained, what they excluded, and what new rendering: they 
have introduced. This Mr. Wendell has undertaken to ac- 
complish by a series of typographical marks with foot- 
notes. The system is necessarily a somewhat complex one, 
but not more so than the necessities of the case required. The 
amount of work involved in the preparation of euch a 
book by a word for word comparison of the Revision 
with the common version, itself involving a careful compari- 
son of nearly 180,000 words, and a careful indicating of vari- 
ations by the diacritical marks selected for that purpose, can 
hardly be couceived of, even by the student who is accus- 
tomed to labor of an analogous kind. Mr. Wendell seems to 
have done his work with great painstaking and care, and to 
have secured as nearly an absolute accuracy as is possible in 
a work of this description. For one who desires to compare 
the New Version with the Old this edition wiil be much bet- 
ter than any of those which have been issued containing the 
two versions in parallel columns or parallel pages. Its main 
use will be for the critical student. But for him it is an in- 
valuable apparatus. It js handsomely printed on fine paper, 
and, irrespective of its special value to the student, will rank 
as one of the best editions of the New Revision in its typo- 
graphical appearance. 

A Parisian Year. By Henry Bacon. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) This is the title of a series of light and clever 
papers from the pen of an American artist in Paris, each 
sketch headed by the name of one of the months, and giying 
a thin, but rather graphic. idea of the social, artistic and po- 
litical life in that city throughout the year. It is an exceed- 
ingly readable little book, admirably suited to beguile weary 
hours of railroad travel, or to amuse tired people who wish 
to be entertained without any mental effort on their part. 
The book contains anecdotes of Sarah Bernbardt, whom the 
author terms *‘ the most popular Parisienne of the day ;”’ and 
slight but interesting sketches of the artists Doré, Cabanel, 
Robert-Fleury, and others; while little events of social life, 
musicales, dinner parties, balls, etc., are yery graphically set 
forth, even to the color and texture of some of the ladies’ 
dresses. The book is illustrated by the author, and the 
sketches are drawn with epirit and freedom, though we could 
wish that rather more care had been bestowed upon some of 
them. We find ourselves wondering why all the ladies ap- 
pear to have neglected to wath their faces, and why all the 
evidence that some of them possess a nasal organ is that their 
expressive countenauces indicate that they somewhere per- 
ceive an unpleasantcdor. In spite of these slight drawbacks, 
however, the illustrations add materially to the attractions 
of the book. 

Plain Speaking. By Miss Mulock. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers.) ‘‘ Plain Speaking” is a collection of essays, 
mostly on moral and practical topics, which contain a con- 
siderable amount of good advice bestowed in an attractive 
and definite manner. Miss Mulock takes a common cease, if 
not profoundly philosophical view of life, and treats her 
subjects practically rather than exhaustively. The book is 
a cheerful and wholesome one, and although originality is 
not its distinguishing characteristic, it is perhaps not neces- 
sary to be original in order to reach those persons who are 
likely to derive the most benefit from reading the essays. 
We confess, however, to smiling ‘‘a horrid worldly smile” as 
we read the preface, kindly and afraid of giving pain as it is. 
Does Miss Mulock imegine that any one, in his wildest mo- 
meats of self-depreciation, ever allowed himself to believe 
that the reproofs and illustrations contained in a moral essay 
were in the least applicable to himself? Personal friends of 
the author may be suspicious, but beyond that we are sure 
Miss Mulock need be under no apprehension of giving pain 
to any one. Bug we do not wish to be flippant. The book 
is a pleasant, sensible little volume, and as such we heartily 
recommend it, especially to those who have the care of young 
people. 

The Burial of the Dead. By the Rev. George Duffield, 
D.D., and the Rey. Samuel W. Duffield. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalis.) This is a pastor's complete hand-book for 
funeral services and for the consolation and comfort of the 
afflicted. It has grown out of the experience of four genera- 
tions, and is a great improvement on many euch attempts to 
direct the services of the pastor. Each minister must make 
his own selections, guided by his knowledge of circumstances, 
but this book will be found helpful in the arrangement of 
Scripture both for service and meditation. It has four divie- 
ions: (1) Scriptural Services; (2) What is Death? with 
Biblical answers; (3) The Funeral; (4) Hints for Sermons 
and Addresses. The volume is prepared with great care. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—A most readable book—Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s ‘‘ Some 
Experiences of a Barrister's Life.” 

—Dr. Von Holst is the author of the sketch of Calhoun in 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co's series of ‘‘American Statesmen.” 

— Literature,” a monthly mugazine, published at Buffalo, 
of excellent reputation, has been merged in the “ Literary 
World.” 

—Riviere is dead, one of the mst famous of London book- 
binders; and to be a famous London bookbinder is no mean 
distinction. 

—Watts’s ‘‘ Divine and Moral Songs,” illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, must be something ofa curiosity, but such a book 
there really is. 

—Honughton, Mifflin & Co. have issued volume four of their 
handsome new edition of Bret Harte's Works, containing the 
story of ‘‘Gabriel Conroy.” 

—The selections in the new Dickens Birthday Book are 
of a serious sort, and calculated to urge upon the user the 
lessons of faith, hope, and charity. 

—Col. T. W. Higginson is to print in ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly” 
a series of papers on the Discovery, Colonization and Organ- 
ization of the United States down to 1834. 





—A Miss Colbrath is about to tell us what to have for 
breakfast, in a volume to be published by James II. Earle, of 
Boston. 

—‘*Guerndale,” the new anonymous volume issued by 
Scribner, is sure to have a multitude of readers. It is de- 
cidedly cff the beaten track, and, although not free from 
serious blemishes, is fuil of power and freshness. 

—Miss Keyser, a new writer in the realm of fiction, has in 
press of G. P. Putnam’s Sonsa novel entitled, ‘Ou the Border- 
land.” The object of the story is to suggest methods of 
dealing with the not small class who dwell upon the ‘‘border- 
land of insanity.” 

—The best argument that has lately been made for what is 
called Ri‘ ualism is the ‘‘ Life of Churles Lowder,” the London 
clergyman who gave himself to mission work in the lowest 
and most degraded district of the English metropolis. A 
little more such life and work as his and the day would be 
won. 

=The “ Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Lit- 
erature,” of which Lockwood & Brooks, of Boston, are the 
American agents, will give a list in three volumes of all Eng- 
lish works published under assumed names, or without any 
names at all, with the names of the authors—a most useful 
work. 

—One of the best features of Mr. Dorsey Gardner's book 
on the Battle of Waterloo is the chapter on the poetry 
of the battle, of which it seems a good deal has been 
written. The fact is stated that Macaulay wrote one poem on 
the subject which his literary executors would not allow to 
see the light. 

—The advocates of a marble statue to Longfellow in the 
field opposite his house are justifying their pla» by a quotation 
from “ Outre Mer”: ‘‘ Let the seulptured marble show whert 
the wise and noble repose,” or words to that effect. That is 
authority for monuments in a cemetery, but it is difficult to 
see its application in the present case. 

—The Rev. J. H. Ward, of Boston, is engaged on a life of 
Emerson of a popular cast, which will make large use of 
what is already in print about him, with a good deal of orizi- 
na] matter; without, however, trenching on the particular 
biographical field which it will be Mr. J. Eliot Cabot’s 
province, as Mr. Emerson’s literary executor, to occopy. 

—The live-stock markets reporter for the ‘‘ Times” and 
‘‘Herald” of this city is a woman, Miss Mary Morgan, 
‘*Middy Morgan,” as she is familiarly known; an English- 
woman who speaks French, German and Italian, and knows 
all the good and bad points of cattle ‘‘likea book.” At five 
in the morning she may be seen walking about among the 
drovers. 

—The Rev. Mr. Douglass of Harwinton, Conn., has pre- 
pared and publishes ‘‘The Douglas Scrap-Book ;” a ecrap- 
book accompanied with an index partly classifizd and partly 
alphabetical, with blank epaces left for adding to the index, 
so that the scraps in the book may be indexed for ready refer- 
ence without the awkwardness and inconvenience of making 
a classification. 

—Mr. Paul H. Hayne, with whose richness of poetic senti- 
ment and delicacy of poetic expression the readers of The 
Christian Union have come to be familiar, is engaged upon 
two new poems, one for a college commencement and the 
other for the dedication of a monument at Charleston. Mr. 
Hayne is steadily growing in reputation as a poet, and 
there is no doubt that a wide and substantial fame awaits 
him. 

—Macmillan & Co. have published a new edition of Gus‘ave 
Mason's ‘‘Compendious Dictionary of the French Language.” 
This admirable werk is too well known to need any com- 
ment. It is trustworthy, echolarly and comprehensive, and 
the value of the volume is increased by a considerable mass 
of miscellaneous information touchivg the history of French 
literature, calendars, dialects, coins, weights and measures. 

—Mr. Darwin's home near Orpington, Kent, was a plain, 
ecomfortable-looking brick house in a few acres of pleasure 
ground, less than half a mile from the village. A chief 
feature of the premises was the greenhouses where Mr. Dar- 
win kept the plants on which he experimented. Some of his 
experiments were extended through a period of thirty or 
forty years. Patience is more than a virtue; it is a necessity 
for some of us. 

—Walt Whitman is conspicuous in this week's ‘‘ Critic.” 
Besides an editorial on the suppression of his ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass,” there is an article from his own pen on ‘‘Poe’s Siguif- 
icance.” ‘* Wanted, an American,” is the title of an editorial 
on the suggested recall of Minister Lowell; and asneer at 
Mr. Stedman in arecent number of the London ‘“‘ World” 
provokes a spicy rejoinder. Not the leasttimely contribu- 
tion is a poetic war-cry by Emma Lazarus: ‘‘ The Banner of 
the Jew.” 

—James Pott, of this city, has published the fourth vol- 
ume of Dr. Geikic’s ‘‘ Hours with the Bible.” It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that this series of bocks is the very best 
published on the Old Testament for the general reader and 
Sunday-school teacher. They are written out of great full- 
ness of knowledge, in a spirit of genuine enthusiasm, and 
with all the charms ofa fresh and picturesque style. Mr. 
Pott publisbes many attractive works of a religious char- 
acter, but none more useful than these. 

—If you want to become an honorary member of the 
Longfellow Memoria] Association, send one dollar with your 
name and address to Mr. John Bartlett, treasurer of the 
Association, Box 1,590, Boston, Mass., and you will receive 
the certificate by the earliest possible return of mail. If 
you want to contributeto the memorial, and cannot give so 
much as a dollar, give ten cents, get nine other people who 
feel as you do to give also ten cents each, and send the dollar 
so collected to Mr. Bartlett. You will receive in return a 
package of ten memorial cards to be distributed among the 
ten givers. This is a very happy plan for getting hold of the 
pennies of the children and the masses. The memorial card 
will be suitably inscribed, and will probably contain.a por- 
trait of Longfellow and some other devices. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINISTERS’ CHILDREN. 

I once read these words in The Christian 
Union: ‘“‘To be a servant of men is always 
hard. Thenew-fangled and false notion tbat 
the minister is the ‘servant of the church’ 
makes him a slave of many masters.” I 
think this is true, and I would like to speak 
of it in its influence on ministers’ children. 
I acknowledge that I must speak frem my 
own experience, fcr I know little or nothing 
of other ministers’ families. But I have al- 
ways felt that I was born tothe inheritance 
of slavery. When I was a child I was 
watched from the factory windows, and re- 
ported to my father as doing wrong things 
which I did not do. As I grew older, I knew 
of the mean things said about father by 
spiteful parishioners, and they sometimes 
said them to me when they were too coward- 
ly to speak to father or mether. For ex- 
ample, when father was suffering from pain- 
ful and dangerous disease, the church voted to 
give him a vacation of a few weeks, and to 
supply the pulpit at their own expense. They 
were not in‘the habit of doing this, and father, 
so far from begging it, was completely eur- 
prised. But the morning he left homeI went 
on an errand to the house of a prominent 
member of the church. One of the ladies met 
me at the door without the least calutation. 
Her first words were, ‘‘ Well! your father’s 
gone! Somebody's got to pay for it!” A 
few days after, I .was invited, with other 
company, to the house of anotber promi- 
nent member, and the gentleman said to me 
before them all, *‘ Well, how do you think all 
these expenses are going to be paid?’ My 
knowledge of housekeeping has been ridi- 
culed, although I have been learning and 
practicing all my life. We keep no horse, 
and if I am seen walking, even on family 
errands, I am said to be on the street all the 
time. But if, for want of strength, I stay at 
home more, I am upbraided for not making 
calls as much as [ used to. I am tired of 
slavery. A MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 


THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

It used to be the Abolitionists who were 
‘** butting their heads againet a stone wall ;” 
but the wall was broken, not the heads. So 
with woman suffrage; the last three years’ 
work in New York has so broken and scat- 
tered the opposition that but about twenty 
men in the Assembly were left last month 
with the nerve to say openly that they were 
against the bill. When these twenty—ac- 
knowledging that they dared not risk a vote 
on the bills, and that unless they did eome- 
thing desperate they would be overwhelming- 
ly beaten—resorted to the extraordinary 
means of getting an adveree opinion from the 
Attorney-general on the very day the bill was 
to be passed ; when, instead of the bill being 
killed on the spot, as usual, by such action, 
the Attorney-general’s opinion was promptly 
thown to be wrong, and repudiated by lead- 
ing members of the Assembly; and when the 
Speaker, the ex-Speaker, and oldest member, 
the leading lawyer of the House (Hon. Charles 
8. Baker, of Rochester), and others to the 
number of fifty-four, voted for the bill de- 
spite that opinion ; when the Metropolis and 
some of the most conservative counties gave 
majorities for the bill; and when some of last 
year’s strongest opponents vote with us now, 
it is not the heads but the wall that suffers. 
The bill will no doubt pass next year. 

It is not true that as fast as women wish 
to vote the vote will be accorded to them ; 
the strong efforts, official and otherwise, to 
prevent them from voting under the school 
law shows this. Nor is it useless to accord 
them a suffrage they do not desire to use; 
great public good comes of their being able to 
use it, even if they never do. 

James H. HamILTon WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Executive Committee 
Woman Suffrage Party. 
New York, May 22, 1582. 


SOME SPECIMEN BRICKBATS, 
Editors Christian Union: 

It may be a littie late to say anything con- 
cerning the editorial, ‘‘Some Specimen Brick- 
bats,” which appeared in your issue of May 
11, but I will write a line or two nevertheless. 

You have, I suppose, done the best you 
could to support the statement the correct- 
ness of which I called in question, but you 
have not produced from Mr. Wesley's con- 
troversial writings one item of proof that he 
abused Mr. Toplady like a fishwoman. The 
citations from his private letters are not to 
the point ; and if they were, they do not bear 


| that the last sentence in your editorial—the 


you out. In view of that fact, it strikes me 
apology to the fishwoman—though exceed- 
ingly witty, is very much cut of place and 
was altogether uncalled for. 
Respectfully, D. J. | 

PirTsBuRGH, May 22, 1SS2. | 


A USELESS EXTRAVAGANCE. | 
Editor of The Christian Union: 

In glancing over ‘‘ A Pastor’s” items of ex- | 
pense for a year, published in The Christian 
Union of April 27, I was astonished to read 
that one-third of twenty-five dollars had 
been spent for tobacco. In common with | 
many people of to-day I regard the use of 
tobacco by any one as a sinful indulgence; 
a filthy, practice abhorrent to good taste, det- 
rimental to health, and involving a waste of 
money that might be applied to better pur- 
poses. 


who assumes the cares and responsibilities of 
& pastor, onc to whom all eyes are turned not | 
for precept merely, but also example. 

A READER. 


BARNESBURG, Ohio, May 10, 1882. 


A QUESTION. 

Please inform me if it is considered con- 
sistent and honest for professed Christians 
to use the ‘‘ Founder's Fund” of Girard Col- 
lege to further the faith or beliefs which the 
founder cndeavored to prevent? I did not 
write Andover. G. D. Gi~MaN. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest aubsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this reapect. Ac»»mpanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in o!l cases.) 

Funk & WaGNALLs, N.Y. 

* Eastern Proverbs and Embiems.” 
A. Long 

“The Burial of the Dexd.’ 
D.D., and 8. W. Duftield 

D. Arrieton & Co 
** The Vision of Esther.” By Charles DeKay. 
Aum. 8. 8S. UNION. 
“Songs for the Master.” By Frances Ridley 
Havergal 
A. D. F. Raxvotrn & Co., N. Y. 
** Across the Atlantic.” 
Whitt & Strokes, N. Y. 
** Summer Gleanings.” By Rose Porter. 
MacmItian & Co 

“Unknown to History.”” By Charlotte M. 

Yonge. 


By the Rev. 


By the Rev. George, 


J. R. Oscoov & Co., Boston. 
“ Henry W. Longfellow.” By Francis H. Under- 
wood. 
** South Mountain Magic.” 
“ Essay from ‘The Critic.’” By 
E. C. Stedman, W. Whitman, R. C 
R. Sanborr, and E. W. Gosse. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. ¥ 
By Edward Dicey. 


By Mrs. Dahlgren. 
J. Burroughs, 
. Stoddard, F. 


“Victor Emanucl.” 
Con. Pus. Soc., Boston 
* Acton’ or, School and College Days.” 
Arnold. 


By Erie 


8. C. Gricas & Co., Chicago. 

“ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Exposition.” By Geo. 8. Morris. 

T. WaHittaker, & Co., N. Y. 

* Knight Banneret,” By Joseph Cross. 

Dopp, Mgeap & Co, N.Y. 

* Barriers Burned Away.”” By E. P. Roe. 

Harrer Bros. 
Franklin Square Library. 

“Marion Fay.” By Anthony Trollope. 

“ Two Old Cats.” By Virginia Johnson. 

‘Sermons on Special Occasions.” By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. 

MAGAZINES, 

** Lippincott’s Magazine.” “Unitarian Review.” 
** Harper’s Magazine.” ‘* Magazine of Art.” ‘ The 
Catholic World.” ‘Manual of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” ‘* Homiletic Magazine.” 
“North American Review.” ** Century Magazine.” 
‘Phrenological Journal.” ‘The Antiquary.”’ 
“ Eclectic Magazine.’’*‘ St. Nicholas.”** Little Ones.’; 
**Potter’s American Monthly.” ‘‘ Art Amateur.” 
** International Review.” Tbe Monograph: “* Rich- 
ard II1.”, “‘Casonova.” ‘‘ Gabrielle D’Estrées.” 

MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson. 

** Because of Thee.” By Berthold Tours. ‘Old | 
Lace.” By J. L. Molloy. “The American Song.” 
By V. Cerillo.” ‘Ever Onward.” By August 8. 
Vogt. “Five Minute Polka.” By Max Fiiibling. 
“In the May.” By Franz Behr. ‘Quite Too 
Utterly Utter Song.” By Robert Coote. ‘ Mazur- 
ka.” By Moritz Moszkoweki. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| gre gyno rare and standard old Eng. 
lish books. PALMER, 784 Sixth Avenue, above 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, Oatalogues. 


BOOKS f& for Sunday -school and Family a 
caries, r Pastors, Parents, Teach- 
n wane, Posse and "Children. 


A Critical 























How unseemly this habit appears in one | 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS 
CYPSIE. 


DAY: 


By M. E. KENNEY. 


twelfth volume in the popular series of Knick- 


erbocker Novels, Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 

paper, 60 cents. 

erbocker Novels and the Trans-Atlantic Series 
sent on application.) 

In the NEW PLUTARCH SERIES of the Lives 

of those who kave 


made the history of the world, 


| edited by Walter Besant, 


VICTOR EMMANUEL 206 the Attain- 
ment of Italian Unity. By Epwarp Dicey. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Previously Published in this Series. 
LINCOLN, by Le ADMIRAL COLIGNY, 
| by Besant; JUDAS MACCAB-EUS, by Conder; 
|« JOAN OF ARC, by Tuckey; HAROUN ALRAS- 
| CHID, by Palmer; SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, by 
| Beesley; LUTHER, and WHIT- 

by Besant. Price, in volumes, $1 00 





land ; 


by Treadwell; 
| TINGTON, 
| each, or the 8 vols. in a box, in neat half binding, 
$12.00. 

RICHELIEU, CHARLEMAGNE, ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT, etc., are in preparation. 


**\ capital series of Biographies.’ — [London 
Spectator. 

*** Judas Maccab:eus’ is a book that is 
alive, and which gives us a real man and a hero.” 
(Buffalo Express. 

* Leland’s ‘ Lincoln’ is an admirable work, writ- 
ten with skill, judgment and the power to interest.’ 
—(Scribners’ Monthly. 

Send for eae rievact list. 


MUSIC Books BY 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS . 


are purely American in design and composition. 
is a new Grand Opera, just out 


Zenobia i iis by 8S. G. PRATT. The subject | 


able of being made most attractive. Will soon be 
given, Miss “Annie Cary taking the principal role. 


50) by DUDLEY BUCK, is 





legend of the Crusades. 

46th Psalm (s0 ce.) by DUDLEY BUCK 
| Is & Tavorite. 

| ($1) 
Joseph's Bondage By CHADWICK. 
Belshazzar $1.00) By BUTTERFIELD. 


Egyptian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, | 
with proper costuming, may be made magnificent. 
The music is good, and either is well worth giving 


(75 cents). By 
New Flower Queen GEO. F. ROOT. 
Picnic By THOMAS. ($1.) 
flower and excursion season. 
(30 cts. 


Redemption Hymn >. peakek. will 


be most accceptable to chuirs and choruses, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York 
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“MODEL NO. 


Sunday-School Library has 50 VOL- 


paper, 
chestnut case. 


ume, has over 300 engravings, contains 
books suited for the larger classes, writ- 
ten by the very best authors. 


PRICE, $25 NET. 
Fifty Catalogues furnished with each | 
Library. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. ¥Y.: 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Av., | 
Chicago; 757 Market sSt., San Francisco, 


~ 





THE 


LIFE EVERLASTING. 


What is it? Whence is it? Whose isit? 


By J. H. PETTINGELL, A. M., 


WITH P COPIOUS. SYMPOSIUM, 


men, Profes ors, Doctors, and Scholars—of various 
churches, in fro ana America, unite with the 
author in giving their own views of the Christian 
doetrine of the immortality of man. 

The whole constituting the most thorough and ex- 
haustive discussion of this question, now exciting 
such general a ah ever published. Just cut 
Preas. Wel: bound. 0 pp. Price by 5 $2. 
Liberal discount by the quantity. ay be ordered 
of booksellers generally, or directly of the publisher, 

J.D. BgowN 506 Mizsor St., 
hiladelphia, P: Pa. 





Oa APS ‘ps kf rea to any adden on Se ee York. 


Or, E. beter & Co., 930 Market St,, Phila., Pa, 


Being the | 


(Complete lists of the Knick- | 


Ditson & Co. publi«b a large number of books that | 


ta (1. LE | 
Don M UNIO a Grand Cantata, founded on a 


Are two sacred Cantatas, introducing, the one | 


GET THE BEST!” 


UMES, 16mo books, printed on best | 
well bound, and put up in a nice | 


It averages almost 300 pages per vol- | 


Author of ‘* — Fumes, i ** Theological Tri- | 
, eto. 


in which 20 representative men—Clergymen, Lay- | 
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CONDUCTED BY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
$4a year; $2 six mos.; 10c. acopy 
fF t S BY ALL NEws C 
NOTABLE ATTRACTIONS. 

1. Julian Hawihorn “astriking a rial atory,*\ Dust,” 
now running Judge Tourgee’s new and 
arentest story *,tiot Plowshares,”’ to begin 
at once 3, Seral Stories by E. P Rog, E. s. 
PuELrs, W. M. Baker, and others of national rep- 
utation. 4. Short Stories, Poems, Articles on Sci- 
ence, Art, Literature and > s by the first writ- 
ers of the land. 5. The regular departments of The 
Household, Art of beau. Our Society, The 
Still Hor Foreign Thought, Book Reviews, etc. 
6. Editorial and contributed discussions of all cur- 
rent social, literary and political topics, without 
vgne to sect or party. 7. The Illustrations 

» drawn and engraved by the best talent in the 
| country, under the competent direction of Miss 
Emily Sartair 

PARTIAL ST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 

Ss . Trombndge, Donald 3 tche 1 ih Meeves . 
Mra. ‘aan r. 5 r ree H. Boker, 
Rebeces Harding oon 2 ‘> i Noah Porter, E. 


souise ( n. Celia Thaxter, 
Steaktom, ot H. Bo 


Roe, 
Frank 'R. yyesen, President C 





W. Eliot, Julian Hawth ne, E. E. Hale, Harriet 
Preece itt Ry fford, Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, Pree 
dent E. H. M gill, Presicent May » Penson J. 
Lossing, Louise Stockton, Uncle Re: mus, Ro-e Hav 
thorne Lathrop,. Prof. H. W. Elliott, Marion Ha 
and, Julia R. Dorr. Robert J. Burdette, Pr 
Henry Coppée, _ Hon. Lb. G. Northrop, Chas. G. 
Leland, (Hai reitmann) Mary A Barr, Josephine 





Pollard, " cocwry ben tb. ¢ ». Gillman, Margaret J. Pres 
ton, Sarah O. Jew tt, Edgar Fawcett. 


Judge Tourgee’s New Story, 
‘““1H10T PLOWSHARES,”” 


treats of a most interesti a excl ting reriod of 
American history, and w hd © entirely di-similar is 
| yet happily werniane to his previous works, 


Special Terms for Immediate Subscription : 
ed 






If ordered before July Ist we will «« 
OUR CONTI NT. beginsing with Ju 
| Touraee's tory, unt'l the end ef the ve 
(ed. 15 1883.) tor 82 00; or with ail the 

back numbers from ‘the ‘beginning | Feb. 

15. 1582) for £3.00. 


OUR CONTINENT contains annually one-third 
more matter thanany Month!y Magazine—an excess 
| equal to your monthly numbers. 


| Subscribe at once and begin with Judge 
Tourgee’s Story, Back numbers cannot be 
| promised after ** Hot ’lowshares”’ begins. 





Address, 
__ OUR CONTINENT, Phila., Pa. 
Now R eady: 


is a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are cap- | 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA 


By Rev. R. LOWRY IS W. H, DOANE. 
NEW SUNGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY 
FOR THE SERVICE OF 
‘Song in the Sunday- School. 

| 
EE: 39 NUMBE A OF THE BEST WRITERS 
| MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSEI 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 


| The book is very convenient in size and 
none and may be easily carried in the 
pocket. 


30 per 100 Copies 


of 2 ets, 


| 


| Price, in Board Covers. $ 


SA Copy in paper cover sent on receipt 
| _ . 
Specimen pages free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


| 76 EAST NINTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


$1 RANDOLPH 8T., 
CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


THE PARIS “SALON CATALOGUE 
FOR 1881 will be ready shortly, demy 
| 8vo, upwards of 450 pages, with above 
400 illustrations of the principal pictures 
| reproduced in facsimile from drawings 
| furnished by theartists. Price in paper. 
| $125. Price to be advanced to $2 00 
| per copy, later. 

«* Dealers desirous of securing copies 
of the first edition should send in their 
orders at once. 





A few copies of the Catalogue for 1880 
still remain. Price $2.00. 


JI.-W. BOUTON, 


Pablisher and Importer. 


706 Broadway,N. Y. 





Unrivaled Among Books, 
MISS ICOLBRATIWS 


WHAT “tor’ BREAKFAST. 


No ques‘ion perbaps tries the wif: more than 
**what to get for breakfast." The inflaen e of the 
meal affects the day. It must be prepared quickly 
| yet attractive snd inexpensive, anc send tne héune- 
10ld o t bappierand better. Miss Colbrath bas euc- 
| o-ssfully kept this in view in her sugzertions, plane, 
multitude of complete breakfasts. with fuu direc 
| tions, recipes, eto. No recent book will bring such 
relief to the housew.fe and delight to the morning 


| m .Beutifal binding. Silk Coth, 


Order of Booksellers and Newesdealers. or of JAS. 
E. EARLE, Publisher, 174 Washington St., Boston, 


iInter- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXYV., No. 23, 








Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is to Gosa- 
pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lighia cur coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical acience and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


TIME TO CUT HAY. 


The value of hay depends upon the 
per cent. of food elements present, and 
their digestibility. A grass plant in- 
creases in its food material until the time 
of flowering, after which the juices 
change rapidly into woody fiber and be- 
come much more indigestible. We have 
just received a copy of the farm experi- 
ments by Professor J. W. Sanborn, Su- 
perintendent of the College Farm, Han- 
over, N. H., in which experiments on 
early and late cut hay are detailed. His 
experiments show that not only is the 
amount of hay from a given area much 
larger when cut after bloom than during 
blossoming, Dut also the late cut hay is 
more nutritious, as shown by his tests 
with feeding animals. ‘‘Three acres of 
ground, seeded al] at the same time, 
were divided into six narrow (two rod) 
and long plats (forty rods). Each plat 
contained just one half-acre. These plats 
were staked out and lined carefully, be- 
ing mown exactly under the line. Two 
plate (not side by side) were mown Jufte 
30th when the grass (berd’s grass mostly, 
with a little clover) was headed; not in 
bloom, or yet commencing to bloom. 
The clover was in bloom. Two alternate 
plats were cut July 9th, two days after 
full bloom, being deferred in cutting by 
rain a couple of days. The two remain- 
ing plats were cut July 19th, when the 
seeds were forming but not yet ripe.” 
The products per acre in the order given 
above—early cut, cut in bloom and late 
cut—are as follows: 3,035, 3,585, 4,555. 
The hay was weighed again when fed out 
in the winter, with the following losses : 
early cut, 22.5 per cent., bloom, 25.4 per 
cent., late, 25.6 per cent. 

The results of Professor Sanborn’s ex- 
periments in feeding these three kinds 
of hay are given in his own language. 
‘* This is the end of the sixth trial, and 
all point in one direction. Is it all an 
accident, this uniformity of result? I 
am convinced, against my previous judg- 
ment, that the doctrines in vogue in favor 
of early cutting of hay have been carried to 
a great excess, and that it is probably true 
that hay had better be cut at some period, 
not determined, after bloom. While not 
asserting the fact as proved that it is 
more nutritious then, I consider it more 
than probable that it is, and when the 
amount of nutrition per acre is consid- 
ered, certain.” 

The conclusion to be derived from 
these experiments would seem to be that 
grass for the best hay should be cuta 
little later than the period of full blossom. 
We are glad that Professor Sanborn is not 
through with this important work, as he 
closes his report with: ‘‘In the mean- 
while I propose to continue these inves- 
tigations.” 











THE POTATO BEETLE ANDITS 
DESTRUCTION. 


The growers of potatoes in most parts 
of the United States have had consider- 
able experience in destroying the potato 
beetle. Paris green has served, and 
served well, the part of an insecticide 
for a number of years, and the methods 
of using it have been numerous, but are 
all divided into the dry and wet applica- 
tion of the poison. London purple is now 
much employed for the same purpose. 
Both are arsenic compounds, and to the 
presence of this deadly element their 


poisonous effects are due. There is no 
danger in poisoning the soil, as it was 
quite generally supposed in the earlier 
days of the potato beetle ; neither are 
| there any bad properties imparted to the 
potato upon which either of these poisons 
has been used. 

When used in the dry state the powder 
—either the green or the purple—should 
be mixed with from twenty-five to fifty 
times its bulk of flour or land-plaster, 
and applied by means of some sort of a 
duster. Some persons use a fine seive 
with a long handle, by means of which the 
poison is scattered over the potato plants. 
It is best to make the application when 
the dew is on, or just after a rain, when 
the wet foliage will the better retain the 
poison. This work should be done when 
the air is still ; otherwise a quantity of the 
poison may be blown into the air and 
breathed into the lungs of the person 
using the duster. 

The wet method is now the more gen- 
erally practiced. The poison is mixed 
with water, oneStablespoonful of Paris 
green to a ten-quart pail of water, or one 
pound of the London purple toa hundred 
gallons. The poison does not dissolve, 
and therefore the mixture must be fre- 
quently stirred to prevent the powder 
from settling to the bottom. For ordinary 
purposes a watering-pot, with a fine rose, 
is sufficient ; if the field is a large one it 
may be well to purchase one of the many 
kinds of ‘‘poison sprays,” which save 
much time and labor. 

It must be remembered that these 
‘*remedies” for the potato beetle are 
deadly poisons, and they must be both 
handled and stored with much care. 
Many deaths among domestic animals 
and men have been caused by these in- 
secticides, but they are nearly ail trace- 
able to carelessness in one form or an- 
other. 


— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


It is difficult for the average citizen to real- 
ize the extraordinary growth of our agricult- 
ural interests, whether in the increased 
number of farms or in their valuation. Re- 
cent census returns, in noting the material 
prosperity of the past twenty years, give the 
total valuation of the farms in this country 
in 1860 as $3,271,595,426, in 1870 as $9,262,- 
803,861 and in 1880 as $10,197,161,905, The 
census valuation of 1870 was made at a time 
of great inflation in prices, owing to the 
existence of depreciated currency, as com- 
pared with the gold standard, hence on the 
same basis of values as prevailed in 1860 and 
1880 it is quite probable that the total valua- 
tion should be stated at about $6,000,000,000- 
Owing to the large breadth of wild land con- 
verted into grain fields, and owing to the un- 
precedented increase in the value of farming 
land in some of the older States, like Illinois 
and Iowa, it is safe to say that to-day the 
total valuation of the farms of this country is 
fully $13,000,000,000. Is there anything to 
compare with this substantial progress in the 
history of the world? Was such agricultural 
prosperity ever before vouchsafed to any 
other people? Is it a matter of wonder that 
the discontented and oppressed farmers of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Sweden and Norway are flocking by thou- 
sands to this land of promise, where every 
citizen may own the soil he tills and share in 
the glory and privileges of ‘the Government 
which he may assist in forming ? 

Considering the limited, aristocratic and 
oppressive ownership of the soil in Great 
Britain and other parts of Europe, the 2,441,- 
271 American farms occupied by their owners 
show well in the comparison. A recent cen- 
sus bulletin dealing with the subject of the 
size and number of farms in twenty-eight 
States and three territories gives the aggre- 
gate number as 8,124,720 in 1880, as com- 
pared with 2,193,117 in 1870, an increase of 
981,603 farms, while the increase in popula- 
tion of the whole country during the same 
period was 11,594,183. Of the farms reported 
in 1880, 2,441,271 were occupied by their 
owners ; 210,842 only were rented for money 
and 473,607 were rented on shares. The rum- 
ber of farms exceeding 100 acres each in the 
States and Territories, as above, show 1,878,- 
222 as having an area between 100 and 500 
acres, 47,749 between 500 and 1,000 acres, and 
but 15,369 whose area is more than 1,000 
acres. Of this latter clase, 2,536 are in Cali- 
fornia, 1,833 in Mississippi, 1,721 in North 





Carolina, 1,563 in Virginia, 1,319 in Louisiana, 
1,112 in Kentucky, while no other State has 
so many as 1,000 such farms. The large 
farms in the Southern States represent such 
of the great plantations of the slave period as 
have resisted the inevitable division into 
smalier farms. Who shall undertake to 
predict the future of American agriculture 
with its present conditions so promising? It 
is at least a source of gratification that not 
only among our own people but with the 
whole world there is a growing appreciation 
of the importance and possibilities of Ameri- 
can agriculture.—[American Cultivator. 








THINNING FRUIT. 


Thinning fruit is one of the practices which 
will repay the fruit culturist for the time and 
labor expended in the operation. The more 
valuable the fruit the better it pays to thin it 
while young. Peaches and pears being more 
valuable than apples better repay the cost 
of thinning. The best varieties of apples, 
however, will well repay the expense incurred. 
The fruit should be thinned soon after it sets. 
The sooner the young fruit is removed the 
less of the energies of the tree will be con- 
sumed in its useless growth, and the larger 
and finer will be the development of the fruit 
that remains. The practice of thinning fruit 
is commended by some of the best American 
fruit culturists, such as J. J. Thomas, Presi- 
dent Wilder and.many others. ‘The cost of 
thinning is not so great as one might imagine 
it would be, and is trivial in comparison with 
the increased price obtained. Hon. A. 8. 
Dyckman, of South Haven, Mich., it is said, 
estimates that the cost of thinning his peaches 
does not exceed five cents per basket of those 
remaining. From one of his trees heremoved 
10,000 peaches and the ripened crop amounted 
to fifteen baskets. Mr. George Parmelee, of 
Grand Travese County, is said to have sold 
peaches one year, from trees where the fruit 
had been thinned, for $2.50 per basket 
while fruit which had not been thinned sold 
for only $1.25. The advantage gained in 
thinning pears isequally great. 


WATERING HORSES. 


There is a certain want of common sense 

and humanity in the habit many persons have 
of watering horses three times daily. The 
only reasonable or sensible or prudent plan 
to pursue is to give the animals water accord- 
ing to their real wants. This is a different 
matter from giving it tothem capriciously, or 
according totheir fancy. If we give way to 
the latter, we will find the animal becomes as 
cunning as a monkey, and will play,the old 
soldier at every opportunity, pretending to 
drink and making believe, so as to gain time 
and shirk work. 
Bat it is simply cruelty to compel a team to 
plow or work from morning until noon, or 
from noon until night without allowing it the 
privilege of a refreshing draught. It is in- 
convenient, many timer, to water the team 
during the forenoon or afternoon, and we are 
apt to think the time thus taken lost, but 
when the farmers’ millennium comes there 
will probably be drinking in every field, sup- 
plied from some elevated spring or from a 
running stream. In the meanwhile, time 
‘lost in doing good, even though it may be 
in behalf of the dumb animals, is well “lost” 
—it maybe regained. Could they speak it 
might be to say that they would like to be 
treated, in the matters of times for food and 
drink, somewhat as we—their wise masters— 
are accustomed to treat ourselves.—[Planters’ 
Journal. 








FROM THE MAIL. 


. [The editor of this department will be glad to re- 
ceive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 


“EATING FOR WORKING.” 


When facts and theories come into conflict with 
each other, put them both into a bag and shake 
them up and see which one will come oat first. The 
theories, I take it, will come out first and escape, 
but the hard facts will be found in the bottom of 
the bag. Science teaches that wheat-flour is starch, 
potatoes are etarch, butter and fat pork are carbon, 
and that etarch and carbon do not form muscular 
tissue, but are consamed in the lungs and devélop 
heat. We should expect, therefore, that the man 
who lives on starch and carbon would be thin in 
flesh, weak in strength and puffing and blowing 
from an excess of heat. But what are the facta? 
Moet of our farmers and out-door laborers live al- 
most exclusively—during the early sammer—on fat 
pork and potatoes and bread and butter, yet they 
are healthy men, strong to labor and never com- 
plain of the heat, while the city gent who lives on 
lean beef, porter-house steak, mutton-chop, oyst 


should take a light breakfast, a light dinner, and at 
the close of the day a hearty meal, make a business 
of digesting it and so accumulate strength for 
the next day. 

The facts are these: the laboring man demands 
an early and hearty breakfaet and a hearty dinner 
at noon; but at night, after his work is done, he is 
satisfied with a light supper of bread and butter‘ 
and tea, being too tired to desire or to digest a fu! 
meal 

The fact appears to be that strength is developed 
during the process of digestion and must be used 
almost as fast as it is developed, as it does not keep 
well. Hence it is that the old farroers who were 
innocent of science, but who had some instinct 
and considerable experience, demanded their lunch- 
eon. Breakfast would serve them till ten and a half 
o’clock, when a luncheon was taken to eke out 
their strength til! noon, etc, 

Now if you have a better way of disposing ef 
conflicting facts and theories than that given above 
I should be glad to hear it. J. H. P. 

FRANKLIN, N. Y. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr. O. G. CILLEY, Boston, says: ‘I have 
used it very extensively, and with the most 
remarkable success in dyspepsia and in all 
cases where there is derangement of the liver 
and kidneys.” 
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TWELVE SIZES FUR HAND BSE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 
Three Sizes for Horse Power. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
OVER 100,000 IN USE! 


NEW YORK AGENTS: 


Rr. EL. Allen & Co. 


189 & 191 WATER STREET. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 


Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.5C 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
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STEM CASE 
WINDER Nickel-Plated 
STEM GERMAN 
SETTER. SILVER. 


Delivered free at your nearest Express 
Office on receipt of price, B10. 


PERSONS WHO DO NOT CARE TO GO TO 
THE EXPENSE OF A GOLD OR SILVER 
CASED WATCH MAY BUY AN ACCURATE 
WITH EVERY CONFIDENCE IN ITS VALUE 
AS A TIMEKEEPER. CATALOGUE FREE. 

EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 
PRICE $10. 
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PRICE. 


CUMMINCS & co., 
38 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
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ee WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
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. tam for catalogue 
=) : and price: 
sD The POPE M’F’C CO. 
619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





fish, oatmeal, brown bread, cereal flakes, etc., etc., 
is the one who puffs and blows from heat, and is as 
weak and limp as a kitten. 





Again, science teaches that the laboring man 
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‘Write for Price List, form 11 ; 
cation.) 


An Age in Advance of “ Other Inventions. | 


AUTOMATIC 


meution this publi- 


OR ‘* NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 
Embodies Entirely New Principlesand Meth- 
ods of sewing mechauism. 

Runs with one-third the Power of the lizhtest 

runuing machine of other make 
By means of our Automatic Device + e al 8 Sitch 
Yndic cator, etc., makes from a si gle la uu 
stronger and more beautiful th wm » ry 
any combination of two threads. 
Ladies careful of Health and appreciating | 
the Best w.ll now have no other. | 
“Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
Write for our New [ilustrated Price List, Foru 11, 
just issued, and full of interest to all ow: ning or using 
a sewing machine. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS &. M. CO.,, 
658 Brondway. New Vork. | 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE. 








Wire Gauze, Non=Explosive 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove 
made with Wire Gauze 
inside the Reservoir, 
on the principle of the 
Sir Humphrey Davy 

Safety Lamp for use 
in mfnes, t bus peak 74 
it oO} UTELY 
NON-EXPLO.- 
SIV bE. 


Will not smoke when 
laced in a draught. 
Reservoir finished in 

imitation of Scotch 
Granite. 

Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan's Hinged Chim- 
ney Fronts, and many 
va uable im- 
provements. SEN 





FOR CATALOGUE 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 


Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago. 7 E, Fourteenth St., N. Y 


“BEST IN THE WORLD? 


FRONT END REVERSE ENO 









‘ASK URSTOREKECPER FORIT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK . . 3We. per oz 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SLLK, 40c. per oz. 

A 36-page empha ret, giving Ruies and Vesigns for 
Knitting Sl kings, Mittens, Money Purees, 
Babies’ Caps A ‘7 ts, Laces, &e +» Will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps 
received as money. 


V'HE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 
238 Market Street, Phila. 


Those of our re ade TS who 
are in need of 


LINEN GOODS 


should see the Price-List 
of 


James McCutcheon 
On PAGE 452, issue 
MAY 11th. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


, Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur: 
vocoa, from which the excess 01 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
»f Cocoa mixed 


co., 





Trade Mark. 





times the strength « 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
N a well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO. Dorit, Mass 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 





All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 


THE 
THE 


= 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Children of the Abbey. 
Don Quixote 

vanhoe 
Scottish Chiefs. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
Last Days of Pompeii. 
Paul and Virginia. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 


BEST MARKET 
COLUMNS, 


WEEKLY WORLD, wotil Jamary Hf, 188, 
WEEKLY WORLD, one year, and a Valuable Book 
POSTACE PREPAID IN EACH CASE. 


These books are standard works, printed im clear type on good paper, are handsomely bound in cloth, 
and stamped in black and gold. Each new subscriber may choose from the following 


The WEEKLY WORLD contains al] the news of the w 39 
REPORTS, BEST AGRICULTUS 


Its MASONIC NEWS is unequalled. Subscribers sho 
THIS OFFER IS OPEN ONLY U? riL JULY 


Sample Copies Sent Free. 

















LIST OF BOOFES: 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales. , Burns 
> Myste: scious dana Owen Meredith 
Jules Verne. Aytoun. 
20,000 Leagues Under the | Herbert. — 
Sea—Jules Verne. Kirke White. 
Tour of the Worla in 80] Jean Ingelow 
Days—Jules Verne. Shelley 
Shakespeare’s Complete | Chauce 
Works. Taine’: Literature 





883, and a Valuable Book for $1. 
for $1. 95 


Noctes Ambrosianez. 
Dryden. 

Junius's Letters. 
Bible bar eh 
Smiles’s Thri 

Schmitz" sAncle ont Hist'y 
Ie Life Worth Living? 
Black's Madcap Violet. 
Two Campaigns. 


most readable and interesting shape 
TERINARY and HOUSEKEEF ¢R’S 


cin their subscriptions at once, as 


15, 1882. 








GET THE BEST! 


—fy! 








Entirely new and enlar, 
volumes. 
Sold only by subscription. 

Specimen 
application. 


THE AMERICAN 


UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


ed edition. 


Cloth, $25; Sheep, 


Agents wanted. 


Complete in fifteen 
$35; Half Russia, $40. 


the work, with terms, sent free on 











Address, S. 


W. GREEN’S SON, 


Publisher, 


74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 





SPECIAL PREMIU OFFER 


Unequalled Offers to Club Agents. 


ADSRESS “THE | NEW YORK WORLD, " NEW vous. 








— 


terns. 


The Most Exten- 
sive Showrooms. 


The Largest Stock. 
The Choicest Pat- 


The Lowest Prices. 


GEO. H. TITUS’ =) 
Carpet Warehouse, 


607, 609 and 611 Fulten St., 


l BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Oil-Cloths. 
Linoleum. 
Matting. 
Window’ Shades. 
Smyrna & Turk « 


Rugs and Mat: 





price list. 
fame pri 












“UUr & havi patent is su parior to all others at 
ha i 0 


PHOTOG RAP 
MADE EAS) 


Fortheold,theyc a 
For ladies and gent) 
men. For the Profe 
~ yh Sradent, the 
rtis 6 Tourist, t) 
Mechanic. oe 
Nostains. Notrouble. 
E. &H.T, Anthony & Co, 
591 Broadway, N.Y. 
Equipments, $i0and 
upwards. Instruction 
free with each 
yuipment. Send for 


Silver-pla 





plates are also the 





mprov ur! Orders 
Sent C. "0. 














and Washington Medallion Steel Pens, 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- L’st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 








Prangs’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Each, 





Toany suffering with Catarrh 

az or Bronchitis who earnestly 

€ desire relief, | can furnish a 

means of Permanen >= 
itive Cure. A — Dan ron 


o charge for by 
mah. Valuable Tre Treatise ree. 
ig remedies are the ou wth 


oft his ri the 
the only kn Sete tem 


anianpa T.P. CHILD 


who = ta 
ey are} | may be 


own ra meane © per- 








WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at LowPrices 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 149 ps. 
Fine White French China T 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea ‘Sets, 44 ps. § & 
wn hey ony: French China Tea Sets, 44 ps. 12 ( 
11 pieces, $4.25; white 2 
White English Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 pa. . 
Dinner Knives, per doz 
ALSO ALL HUUSEFUKNISHING GCODS, 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


oor and on Oar or Steamer free of charge. 
. or P, O. Money Order. 


NEW RICH BLOOO! = 


i Biood. :- will ee ad change the bb odi 
| the entire s stem in three tenet “ 


ea 27 


‘ea Sets, 4 olen es.. 7 


Napazasene rf -. 


Any} ason 


e 1 pill each night from 1 tole weeks 
Restored to sound health, if such a thing 
he pousitia. Sent by mail for 8 letter stataps. 
p Ry ay of X CO., Boston, 
t 


2 'sss., 





‘Wiliameburgh. 8. ¥ 


RDCOLLECTORS. A handsom 
| Gam three-cent stamp. 4,0. Bassst oe 


NY. 





PIANS 


FExcels al] other Pianos of American manu 

facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING VPRIGHT has the 
‘brated patented metallic action 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 


; ley ] 
justly cele 


mospheric interference with the accion of the 


instrument, and adapts it for use in any 


climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
$2@ Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosin, 


We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders, If 
you need clothing, 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 


for 1882. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HAtt, 
The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 
. Philadelphia. 


ready made 








ORUROE EQUIE PMENT. 


_ MENEELY E BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church, ¢ shape 1,School,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also C himes and Peala, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥ 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
Ww ARR: ANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
QEND to Shaw, Applin & Co., Boston, Masa., for 
Catalogue of Church Furniture. 











‘AGENTS WANTED | 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


is the Tree san, ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN. SHERY Superbly 1Uustrated, First-class and 
Thrilling work © ~~" ate others 40 to 1, and is the ftastes: sel- 
ver published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a day. 
usane J. i ress Rh. ¢- at class AGENTS WANTED. 
nd for circulars 


to Nb, WORTHINGTON & CO. “Hiartiord, Coan. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
25 Young Men and Women to 
prepare for Special Positionsas 


Jeok-keepors, Penmen, Salesmen, &:. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address withstamp, COBB’SCOLLEGE, Painesville,O 


AGENTS wanted forthe immensely pace book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents « J.2, Complete 
in one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling boot 
in America. ~ mense profits to agents, Every intelligent per 
son wantsit. Any onecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT Book CoO., Portland, Maine 


$777 Aine onpanere tone ‘Rita 























SO L .D by Watchmakers, pe’ mail. 30 cts 4%.r- 
Dey at.. oware FREE. J.8. BIRCH & OU., % 
mi 


30 \ Fine 1 White Gold | Edge Cards, name on, 10¢ 
Sample B’k 23c. F. M.Shaw & Co., JerseyCity, Ii 


~ Lhose answering an Auvertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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Financial and gnsurance. 


—— 
THE WEEK. 

The all absorbing question, with farmer, 
merchant, banker and capitalist alike, is 
the question of the coming crops. A 
poor crop is, first, depressing to the 
farmer, for although he gets more per 
bushel for wheat when the general crop 
is short than when it is abundant, still 
he is obliged, first, to estimate what he 
may need for home consumption, and his 
surplus is so much diminished that he 
sees but a small increase to be derived 
from its saie. So that, whatever may be 








the final result, at first he feels poor, and | 


unable to spend money except for the 
plain necessities of life. The feeling of 





poverty with the farmer class, which con- | 


stitutes such a large proportion of the 


population of this country, rflects di-| 


rectly on the merchant, who curtails his 
purchases of merchandise accordingly, 
and asa matter of ccurse experiences a 
falling off in the volume and profits of 
his trade. With diminished incomes for 
the farmer, and reduced trafltic with the 
merchant, the banker is not only affected 
by less demand for discount, but he is 
deterred in his discount and loan busi- 
ness by a lack of confidence in those 
with whom, in prosperous times, he is 
used to doing business. This shaking of 
credit in the commercial and financial 
world reacts on the capitalist, who, in 
turn, sells out his investments or reduces 
his line very largely, and withdraws all 
the means he can from active enterprises. 
Railways half completed are left unfin- 
ished, the diminished crop needs less 
railway facilities for transportation, the 
business of the enormous carrying trade 
of our country is thus reduced, and the 
credit of the carrying companies, some 
cf them, seriously impaired. All this, it 
will be observed, on account of a short 
crop; and the crisis is at last reached 
when it is found that cur diminished 
production deprives us of paying our 
commercial debts abroad in exportations 
of products. Last year we experienced 
just such a state of things arising from 
the short crop of cereals. It is not 
strange, then, that all business is waiting 
with anxiety the general result of this 
year’s planting. The wheat crop is the 
most important one; five-eighths of our 
whole wheat crop is winter wheat, so 
called, which is, some of it, being har- 
vested now, and which will all be in by 
the fore part of July, ready for market. 
The prospects for this crop are extra- 
ordinarily good; it can almost be said that 
it is out of danger from any possible 
drought. The yield, on an average, in 
the wheat-growing S:ates promises to be 
largely improved over a year ago, and 
the acreage on the whole is much in- 
creased. There is, therefore, little proba- 
bility of a failure in this crop. The spring 
wheat and the corn crop are questions 
for the future; July and August must 


settle these, and although corn is back- 


ward the acreage is very greatly in- 
creased. So it wili be seen that our 
present state of suspense and doubt must 
continue a little longer, and during this 
uncertainty we can expect no great 
change. We have spoken of the crops 
of cereals only, but the great cotton 
crop enters into the problem, and what 
this may turn out this year is still in the 
future, though the acreage is large. 

There have been no specie shipments 
abroad this week, ard the Bank State- 
ment is of little importance, reflecting 


but slight change in the actual condition. 
Loans increase %586,000. Specie decrease 


%1,300,000 about. Legal- tenders increase |° 


$1, 150, 000, which leaves the reserve with 
an unimportant decrease of $250,000, 
about. 

The money market is at 3 per 
cent. The market for securities rather 
droops, and will very likely shrink to 
lower figures before an important ad- 
vance takes place. 

The figures in our last issue repre- 
senting the gold imports of last year 
should have — 100,000,000 in place 
of $1,000,000. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$:,coo. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the: New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 


other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1382, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHILA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $ 1,000,000. 


SOUND ENVERTMENT SECUR SECURITIES furnished 


CAPE AL FURNISHED OR PRC FaCOURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines der construction, 


and their bonds purchased or Regotiated 
Pa yg! A NEGOTIATIO 8 conducted for 
ties. Towns and i and for Railroad 


and 
Souspanice and NOUOT” NANOIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad other 
hands of Receivers or 


tions whose preperty is in 
ani = BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 





convert them into interest-paying investments. 
— and other information furnished on ap- 
plication 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
984 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Desy Billy, of Rect end make Telegraphic 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At National Bank of C 








in New York, 





These statements confi: med by 212 ) teatimoniale by 

our Patrons a Curing Gown iy Cacia. Informa- 

tion, Forms and furnished on spplicn- 

tion. J. B. WATKINS S & CO.. 
Lawreuce, Kansas. 


Menny Dicxrxson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 
Established 1856. One Price Only. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


a for re-insurance.............. ,458,827 07 

eee all other claims. 341,657 63 

Gaia pa Seearcole sascen 1,000 000 00 

Rebs ipoWdbcacssvckpetec 1/406,720 S1 

Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 
This Com conducts its business under 

_ Bf the Ne a York Safety a a 

T. HOPE. Prev. 


Crrus Pscx, Sec’y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs ov the 81st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 8ist December, 
1881 


Total Marine Premiums............-$5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan. 
uary, 1881, to 8lst December, 1881.. ” $4,110, 176 72 
Losses paid a the 


uring 
same period............ $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre- — 





The Company has the following soe viz. : 
United States and State “> New Yor! 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
oa secured by Stoeks, and other. 





Se) SR RR ee ae 1,729,500 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
Bisscocccqoecceccccs 491,148 18 
Prouben Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 
ibith fit AG cosnscccsscesss ccccce ces 847,165 99 
BMGs occ ccccccesccccccccces $13,165,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 31st December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
-—vu—. 























TRUSTEES: 
J.D NES. HORACE GRAY, 
oaARLES D NNIS MUND W. CORLIES, | 
W. H. H. MOORE, wDLN ELLIOT, 
LEWIS, ¢ STIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHA RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
SAMES How. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID L Ne, EORGE W LANE, 
RDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN 
eg ig 
WM. 
RNS H. ELD, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
IAME. DODGE, WILLI it BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS. ‘BCOBDINGTON, 
©. A. HAND, HO K THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, Witte an EGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHAS, P, BURDETT, SURE LSE 
J.D. JONES — 
CHARLES DENNIS.” Vice Pres't. 


H. 2d Vice Pres't. 
“— RAVER A! i 3d Vice Pres't. 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Appiy direct to the Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H, STOKES, Pres’t. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J, L. HALSEY, Sec’ 


SUMMER RESORTS. 

















came CHOCORUA, 
A Summer Camp for Boys. 
SECOND YEAR. 

The camp opens July ist. Boys are taught to 
row, swim and fish, and the practical work of camp 
life. Parents will find this a safe and pleasant place 
for their boys. The best references given. For 
further information address ERNEST BERK ELEY 
BALCH, CAMP CHOCORUA, Holderness, New 

Hampshire, 


EST, TP EALTH 
gain either or both, come 


ANSVILL SANITARIUM known os Our Home 
Hillside. It is under the it mar 
snaked regularly educated physicians, — 
unsurpsssed advantages for the treatment of = 
sick ee for the recuperation of the overtaxed and 


The ne situatls on and scenery po delightful, beg nepond 
ad erates 1inage 





én theian- 


Christian Union Reprints 


A SERIES OF SHORT, POPULAR 
SKETCHES; ADDRESSES ON 
PUBLIC TOPICS; NOTE- 
WORTHY SERMONS, 

o.. Be. 


FROM THE COLUMNS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION: 


How to Study the Bible: 


By Lyman Assorr. A valuable lit- 
tle handbook for students, Sunday- 
school teachers, etc. Per copy, 10c. 


Mr. Beecher in the West: 


A brief account of Mr. Beecher’s 
Western lecture tour in the winter of 
1877, told in his own letters. Per 
copy, 10c. 


The Strike and its Lessons: 


Two sermons by H. W. Brecuer, at 
Plymouth Church, during the great 
strike of 1877 


The Future State: 


A presentation of the various theo- 





ries regarding the life to come, by 
the Rev. H. W. Begcusr, Rev. S. C. 
Bartiett, D.D., the Rev. AnprEew 
Jukes, the Rev. J. H. Perrineett, 
and Lyman Ansorr. Per copy, 10c. 


‘Christianity Unchanged by 
Changes: 


| Two addresses on the Signs of the 


Times, by Henry Warp Bgxroner. 
Per copy, 10c. 


The Army of the Republic: 


An oration delivered at the Reunion of 
the Army of the Potomac at Spring- 
field, Mass., June 5th, 1878, by Hen- 
RY Warp Begougr. Per copy, 10c. 


|/The Whole World in Pain: 


A Sermon on the power of the Gos- 
pel to improve the condition of the 
human race. Per copy, 10c. 


Jew and Gentile: 


Mr. Beecher’s famous sermon on 
the Jew, preached June 24, 1877 


Per copy, 10c. 
Past Perils and the Peril of 
To-Day: 


A discourse on national dangers, by 
Henry Warp Bercuer, preached 
Nov. 29, 1877. Per copy, 10¢ 


How to Spend the Summer : 


A series of entertaining and sugges- 
tive articles on Summer Indoor and 
Ont-of-door Life, by Howarp Crospy. 
Donatp G. Mrironett, H. H., Frank 
H. Converse, Lyman Apspott, GAIL 
Hamii.ton, and others. Per cupy, 
gets lic. 
A set of the above reprints, comprising 
eleven pampblets, will be sent on the 
receipt of $1.00; or ten of each, making 
110 in all, will be sent for $10.00. 


Address, 


= |THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer «a favor upon the Advertiser art 
Publisher by stating that they saw tit 








Advertisement in the Christian Uniem 
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Publisher's Department. 
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“ Bostrom Orricz: W, Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fie.c atreet. 
Cuica¢o OrFrics: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFricz: 66 North Fourth street. 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “ Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to * The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 








ABOUT ADVERTISING. 


The publisher of The Christian Union 
thinks he, as well as the editors, ought 
to have a chance to talk to the subscrib- 
ers through the columns of the paper. 
He accordingly proposes to devote this 
space now and then to friendly chats on 
matters of mutual interest. This week 
he would like to say a word on adver- 
tising. A great many subscribers con- 
sider the advertising pages of a news- 
paper as comparatively useless. They 
realize that the reading matter is selected 
for their especial benefit; but they be- 
lieve that the advertisements appear for 
the benefit only of the publisher and the 
advertiser, and accordingly complain at 
any encroachment of advertisements on 
the literary contents of the paper. This 
is all wrong. A wise publisher, in 
printing advertisements, has an eye to 
his subscribers’ wants as well as to his 
own pocket. He does not print pro- 
miscuously everything that comes in, any 
more than the editor does ; he is really 
the advertising editor. The advertising 
columns of The Christian Union are 
carefully edited, and the publisher feels 
that he can commend them as useful 
reading just as the editor commends his 
literary columns. Now this week the 
publisher asks the subscribers to care- 
fully read the advertisements and see if 
they are not worth some attention. If, 
for instance, you are gathering a hbrary 
and want to know what are the latest 


good books; or if you are buying the | 


material for your new spring dresses; 
or if you are looking for a school or 
a summer resort; or if you are refurnish- 
ing your church or your house; or if 
you have some financial business to 
transact, just see if you cannot find some 
assistance in the announcements that 
The Christian Union makes from week 
to week. And when you do find that 
The Christian Union directs you to what 
you want you will assist both the adver- 
tiser and the paper by saying so when 
you make your inquiries or purchases. 
The publisher is sure that no subscriber 
will have cause to regret any attention 
paid to the advertising columns of the 
paper. 


GOOD WORDS. 


The words of appreciation and of 
praise which our readers from time to 
time send to us we regard as generally 
intended for our own eyes, and not as 
proper subjects for publication; but we 
are sure that the writer of this note will 
excuse our transgressing the limitations 
which we have put upon ourselves in 
this regard and giving it publication, both 
On account of its intrinsic interest and 
its peculiar appreciation of the spirit 
which we always desire to maintain, and 
of the purpose from which we never con- 
sciously deviate. : 

San Drxqo, April 11, 1882, 


order $1.50 for six months for Christian Union from 
80th March. I send this amount because at 94% I 
know not what a day may bring forth; should I 
live afterthe subscription expires it is my purpose 
to renew it, From obscurity of vision I experience 
much difficulty in reading, by the help of glasses, 
the faint impression of ink rendered by most pub- 
lications; not, however, The Christian Union, 
which I desire to read as long as the power is given 
me. Ite Scriptural expositions, its to 
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or sent postage free by the pub- 
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inquiries, ite views on dogmatism and creeds, are 
able and satisfactory. And I think its influence 
on the public mind induces more charitable retig- 
ious views, and, like the leaven which was hid in 
three measures of meal, will produce like effects. 
Yours for success, ALFRED CowLes. 


Since nickel work has become, and is likely 
to remain, so important an element in stove, 
or other household ornamentation, the 
preservation of its color and brightness is a 
question of great practical importance. 
With ‘‘Lustro” the labor is of small account 
and the expense insignificant. All manu 
facturers, all dealers and all housekeepers 
will want it as soon as its qualities are 
known, especially as it is as good an article 
for cleaning silver and plated ware as has 
ever been introduced. 


For A DELICIOUS breakfast try Thurber’s 
Shredded Oats. Healthy and strengthening. 


SHOPPINC. 


Ladies desirous of availing themselves of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by purchasing in New York 
should address Mus. JEANETTE ELy, 54 Bible House. 
New York. Promptness and satisfaction assured. 
Corr di licited. Ref on application. 
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FOR 
ROSE COLD, HAY FEVER, 


Asthma, Autumnal Catarrh, etc., 
USE 


Dr. Townsend’s New Remedy. 


Read what Mr. ‘Beecher says of it : 


Brook yn, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
Dr. M. M. Townsend, Frostburg, Md.: 

My Dear Sir: In spite of all reports to the con- 
trary, your Hay Fever Cure has worked admirably 
in my own case and in three others which have come 
under my observation. 

In my own case the attack was entirely prevented 
for ten days after the usual time of its coming; it 
was so light during the next two weeks that it did 
not materially interfere with eating, sleeping, read- 
ing, writing or comfort, and made my stay at home 
very pleasant. There was no asthma whatever at the 
close, and I have resumed my pu)lic services in 
aaa Church two weeks im advance of the usual 


e. 

My sister, Mrs. Perkins, who has been an annual 
suffere: for more than forty years, has been abso- 
lutely free from any attack whatever, as I should 
have been, doubtless, if I had k~pt the house and 
screened myself from heat and dust. A sisterof my 
son’s wife about my experience; viz., a long- 
deferred attack, slight inconvenience, and entire ex- 
— from asthma, though usually a great suf- 
‘erer. 

You can say for me that I am indebted to you for 
agreat emancipation. I do not say to any that your 
remedy is a certain cure in all cases ; but in my 
judgment the probabilities of benefit are such that [ 
should recommend all hay fever sufferers to make a 
thorough trial of it. Even if it failed in ten cases, I 
believe that it will be sure in ninety in a hundred. 
Can more than this be said for quinine and opium, 
in cases where they are regarded gs specifics ? 

You are at ey. M4 - = “ —. use of ee iter as 
may secure the relief of all hay fever patients. 

. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


First Place and Court Street, 
s,ROOKLYN 


DENNIN, Ag’t. 
LR LYN. 
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TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
By H. H. 
COMPRISING REPRINTED 
FOUR BRIEF, FROM 
PRACTICAL The 
AND Christian 
HELPFUL ; 
Union 
PAPERS ON 
we IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE 
EDUCATION » PAMPHLET 
OF THE OF 
YOUNG. THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


! Seeds oy2Cruelty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children® 


Il! A Victory of Love. 


!V. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 


that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 


readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 


to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 





Price, per Copy. 
“ Hundred 


15 cents 


$10.00. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafavette Place, New York. 





Metical Trinmphof aCentary 





Brooklyn Advertisements. 


BUTTER. 
The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, | 

Also HAMS. | 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
And a general assortment of. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


J. THOMPSON, : 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N, Y, 


Burt’s Shoes; 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for their Dlustrated Cata- 
jogue and Price-List. Goods 

forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 


| 
| 
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All-Night Inhalation 


BY THE 


PILLOW INHALER ! 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 


And any inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, 
whether it is the nose, throat or lungs. 
It contains reservoirs for medicine, and 
is used the same as a pillow at night. 
There are no pipes or tubes in the mouth, 
but you inhale a powerfully medicated 
atmosphere ALL NiGuT whilst sleeping as 
usual. IT Is A RADICAL AND PERMANENT 
cuRE. Itisas safe as sunshine, and is 
perfectly comfortable and pleasant. The 
Pillow-Inhaler is indorsed by the most 
conservative physicians, and by patients 
everywhere. The Inbaler, although pat- 
ented as a medical appliance, is in no 
sense a ‘‘ patent medicine.” 

For full particulars and testimony 
send for circular to 


The Pillow-Inhaler Co,, 


1520 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
ddvertisement in the Christian Unéon. 


iT 1S CORRECT. 
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ELIABLE CLEANER 


IS THE ONLY 


NICKEL AND SILVER PLATE, 
BRASS, COPPER, PLATE;GLASS, &c. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


Christian Union Tracts. 
REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 

A Statement of Belief. By the Rev. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The Training of Children. ®By Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. 
1. Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


1S Organs 27 stops 890. Pianos $125. Fac- 
BEATTY S tory running day and night. Cotalosye 
\e od. 








By the Rev. J. 


By 8. Austin 











DanIEx F. Beatry, Washington, 
{Traction and Portable) tor 


E N CG I N ES ‘arm. TM ANG Patton 


For Prices, ete., writeL az AULTMAN & T 
0O., Mansfield, O. =e 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXV., No. 28. 








E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Ore Orchard sts., W. Y. 


HOSIERY. 


CHILDREN’S AND LADIES’ 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


OHILDREN’S GAUZE AND GOSSAMER VESTS, 
LOW NEOKS, SHORT SLEEVES, HIGH NEOKS, 
AND LONG SLEEVES, 15c. to 30c., according 
to size. 

LADIES’ GAUZE, GOSSAMER AND SUMMER 
MERINO VESTS, 25c., 38c., 50c., all sizes. 

LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN VESTS, 45c. 

BOYS’ YACHTING, LAWN TENNIS, AND 
YOURIST FLANNEL SHIRTS, 95c., $1.25, 
$1.35, $1 50, $1.75, AN [IMMENSE ASSORT- 
MENT. 


Gentlemen’s Underwear. 


SUMMER MERINO AND GAUZE...... 25c.and 38c. 


EXTRA QUALITY, GOSSAMER..... 50c. ,75c. and 81 
BALBRIGGAN UNDERWEAR FROM.........81l up 
SHAN DRAWEES ..........ccecccceeesccenesceneees Ble. 


OUR OUSTOM SHIRT DEPARTMENT IS IN 
OHARGE OF EXPERIENCED WORKMEN, 


WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, EXTRA FINE / 94¢ 
IANEN BOSOM, AND LAUNDRIED, } ' 


SILK PARASOLS, 


LARGE PURCHASE FROM MANUFACTURERS, 
At $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.65, $1.85, $2. 


BLACK -SATIN PARASOLS, 


NEW LOT AT $2 50. 


Shirts made to order, fit guaranteed. 





10 RIB SATIN PARASOLS WITH WIDE SPAN- 
msH LAoR, $3.50. 
BARGAINS IN FINE GOODS OLOSING AT 


$3.75 anp $4 50. 


FANS! FANS! 


LARGE LOT FROM RECENT AUCTION SALES, 


Feather, Satin and Chromo Fans 


25c., 35c. 
RUESIA LEATHER AND SATIN FANS, $1. 
FINE ORETONNE FANS, 395c. 
STRIPED GRENADINE,: 09C. 
) 
HAVE BEEN $2. 

T6 PIECES ALL SILK POLKA DOT, RINGS, 
HALF MOONS, FOULARD sILKS, 50c., 55c., 
ic , 75c. 

HAVE BEEN $1 AND $1 25. 


130 PIECES CHOICE 


SUMMER SILKS, 


QMEOKS, STRIPES, CHENE, etc., etc. 
SPEOIAL LOTS BLUE AND WHITE CHEOKS 
AND STRIPES FOR CHILDREN. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 


THE CATALOGUE OONTAINED IN THIS MAG- 
AZINE WILL BE FOUND USEFUL TO OUT-OF- 
TOWN PEOPLE, AND NEW YORK FAMILIES AS 
WELL. IT TELLS THEM WHERE TO FIND THE 
ARTIOLES DESIRED, THE PRICES, QUALITIES, 
AND, IN SHORT, I8 AN EPITOME OF THE GREAT 
VOLUME OF GOODS CONTAINED IN OUR ENTIRE 
ESTABLISHMENT, SUITABLE FOR WEAR, TOI- 
BET, OR HOME ORNAMENTATION, 


WSUED QUARTERLY AT 50c. PER ANNUM; 
Wc. SINGLE Copy. 


WE ALSO ISSUE A SEPARATE CATALOGUE, 
WHIOH WILL BE SENT FREE TO ALL APPLI- 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


AT 5c., 15c., 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 317 GRAND ST. 


56, 58, GU, @2, 64, 66, to 70 ALLEN B8T., 
@, 61 AND 6& OROHARD 87, N. Y. 





‘6A really good Fashion Magazine is @ necessity in every household.’’ 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY 


I8 UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
The Best, the Most Reliable, and the Most Entertaining 
Fashion Magazine Issued in the United States. 
THE PRESS ENDORSES IT 
Because its Illustrations are Beautiful, its Typography is Excellent, and its 
Contents aré Interesting. 
THE LADIES SUBSCRIBE TO IT 


Because it gives-them the most reliable intelligence regarding metropolitan 
Styles and Fashions; and because it furnishes what can be 
obtained from no other source—a strictly reliable 


LIST OF NEW YORK PRICES IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SHOPPING. 


Subscription enly 50 cents a year. 


EHRICH BROS., 


Eighth Ave. & 24th St., New York, 


Announcement ! 


0, D. CASES SONS, 


83/7 Broadway, Cor. 13th &t., 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW SHADES 


in connection with their WALL 
PAPERS. 





ADDRESS 











Insurance Company of New York, 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Fifty-seventh Amnmmnual Statement 


Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JANUARY, 1882. 





CASH CAPITAL. ° . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, ‘ | ,943,733 00 
Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, . . 245,595 36 
Net Surplus ° ° e . - 1,806,180 90 





CASH ASSETS, $6,995,509 26 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Cash in Banks, $ 130,172 31 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $3,600, 780) S585 
United States Stocks (market valne), ° ° 4,079,500 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value ° 664,625200 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value), 121,750 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of t Collaterals, $341, 507 .50), 229,750 00 
Interest due on Ist of January, 1882. ‘ 85,819 19 
Premitms uncollected mee in hands of Agents, ° ° ° » 80,635 08 
Real Estate, . ° ° ° . _47,399 68 
Total, $6, 905,5t 509 26 





A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
é : "WILLMAR Vice-Pres’t. 
HEALD, 24 Vice-Pres't. 


BEST & Co. 


Have opened their new 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


Liliputian Bazaar — 
Field Games, 


consisting of CROQUET, ARCHERY, LAWN With a new Stock of Clothing for BOYS, 


TENNIS, TENNIS BATS, NETS, POLES, AND| GIRLS and B 
BALLS, SOLD SEPARATELY, IF SO DESIRED. ABIES, and everything for 





: 2 QHEENE, RN, Secretary. 
“ 
W. L. BIGELOW, } Ase’t Sec’s. 


New York, January 10, 1882. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A MOST 


Children’s Wear for all ages up to 16 years. 





All novelties in 
PARASOLS, LADIES’ TIES, GLOVES, LACES, 
COLORED SILKS, etc., etc. at popular prices. 


The most complete and attractive assort- 
ment ever offered for inspection, and at low 
prices. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 





Mail orders have special attention. 
Catalogues free. 





OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY. 


60 West 23d Street 
R. H. MACY & 60. | i al and 6th aly 











CARPETS 


W.&J.SLOANE 


Axminster, Moquette, 
Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS. 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL. 
649,651 & 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


Table China ald Glassware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Plaques, 


VASES, Etc., Etc. 


Ovington Brothers 


246 to 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street, Brooklyn ; 
145 State Street, Chicago. 


Special attention invited to 
our new room, on second 
floor, main building, for our 
display of fine plates, sets 
of Cups and Saucers, and 
other choice goods. 


EVERY ONE & At Pits 


Will get valuable 2, US 
sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Bosto al¢ 














Those pro- and now ready cr not to 
poring to 0, can make immense 
D0 | emigrate saving b: ¥,splving # 


once to Enterprise Colony Assoc'n, 234 B ‘way, N. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


YORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York, 

For the Annual Register, giving full information 
regarding the special courses in Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
and History and Political Science, and the general, 
classical, literary and scientific courses, with the 
degrees conferred, expense of resid and 
of entrance examinstion papers, apply to 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Entrance examinations, Jure 12, Sept. 19. 
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EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
eethed Deadhane hand howe“ hemtbarion Bee.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East léth St., near University Pl., N. ¥. 


— FORT EDW. . 

att INSTIT Ure. <Sepe Te 
2, and best ited 

--— =k. Le sqntemen Meaty 


the State. Y. 
1  eatents noperred. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., 
rt Edwar: 


8S.L. CAD Y’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for circular. 


Educational Advertising. 
ale the past twelve years ah: have pinesd more Sch 
Fn Heese «Jem. Bing. 


Ricbanke, xing: 
Peekskili Naiiieary 











D. Fort Edwards insttte; ate 
Wilhston Seminary; Col. 


Academy, oaks ans oe ined ae prominent educators 
in aay, the country. 

for our Bpecial School sage Sect giving copies of our 
last year’s school advertiseme: plies - ple Frou will seed 
us =a ecvertpenens | 1 sonusction kk will set it in type and 


eons odin Aut Atoew ‘s : BHO. aN & Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
fassau Street, New York. 








